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COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY RICHARD H, STODDARD. 
Not what we would; but what we must, 
Makes up the sum of living; 
Heaven is both more and less than just 
In taking and in giving. 
Swords cleave to hands that sought the plough, 
And laurels miss the soldier's brow. 


Me, whom the city holds, whose feet 
Have worn its stony highways, 

Familiar with its loneliest street— 
Its ways are never my ways, 

My cradle was beside the sea, 

And there, I hope, my grave will be. 


Old homestead! In that old, gray town, 
The vane is seaward blowing, 
Thy slip of garden stretches down 
To where the tide is flowing: 
Below they lie, their sails all farled, 
The ships that go about the world. 


Dearer that little country house. 
Inland, with pines beside it; 
Some peach trees, with unfruitfal boughs, 
A well, with weeds to hide it; 
No flowers, or only such as rise 
Self-sown, poor things, which all despise. 


Dearcountry home! Can I forget 
The least of thy sweet trifles? 

The window-vines that clamber yet, 
Whose bloom the bee still rifles? 
The roadside blackberries, growing ripe, 

And in the woods the Indian Pipe? 


Happy the man who tills his fleld, 
Content with rustic labor; 

Earth does to him her fulness yield, 
Hap what may to his neighbor. 
Well days, sound nights, O can there be 

A life more rational and free? 


Dear country life of child and man! 
For both the best, the strongest, 

That with the earliest race began, 
And hast outlived the longest, 

Their cities perished long ago; 

Who the first farmers were we know. 


Perhaps our Babels, too, will fall, 
If 80, no lamcntations, 

For Mother Earth will shelter all. 
And feed the unborn nations; 
Yes, and the swords that menace now 

Will then be beaten to the plough. 





JUSTICE TO THE JUKY. 


An eminent lawyer once told me that it 
was always a bad plan, in arguing:a case in 
court, to speak slightingly of the jury; be- 
cause, as he justly said, they are your jury 
after all, ani it is they who are to decide 
your case. I thought of this when I saw 
it reported in the Advertiser that a distin- 
guished lady, for whom I have the greatest 
regard, spoke as follows of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature: 

“She was glad that by her absence from 
Boston this winter she was spared the hu- 
miliation of appearing before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to ask for the right to 
vote. She said that the body did not rep- 
resent the best of the State, as we would 
suppose, but that men were sent there on 
all sorts of pretexts. In going about 
through the State during the past winter, 
She had taken pains to inquire at every 
town she had visited about the representa- 
tive, and she had received some of the 
most astonishing information. In one town 
they sent a man who was rich and stupid, 
but had an itching to put ‘Hon.’ before 
his name, and, ‘as there wasn’t anything 
vital coming up, we thought we might as 
well humor him.’ Another was sent as a 
reward for part-work; another because he 
was sick and it was the easiest way of dis- 
posing of him; another because he had 
failed in business, and they wanted to help 





him; but not one because he was worthy 
the place or fitted for it. And it was to 
these men, acknowledged by their constitu- 
ents to be sick or stupid, that questions of 
vital importance affecting the welfare of so 
many people were submitted for decision.” 

I do not mention the speaker’s name, 
because there is no certainty that she said 
just these words; every speaker knows 
from experience how often in a condensed 
report, or even in what claims to be a ver- 
batim report, one is unintentionally made 
to say something very different from what 
one really said. It is enough for my argu- 
ment to assume such criticisms are made in 
private, and sometimes in public as well. 
In the same way I have heard it intimated 
in School Suffrage meetings that there was 
something ungenerous in the manner and 
spirit in which that measure was enacted; 
and in meetings on education the Harvard 
‘‘Annex” has been condemned in the same 
way. All this seems to me to be impolitic 
because it impeaches the jury; and to be 
unjust, because the jury does not in either 
of the cases deserve to be impeached. In 
each case, so far as I can judge, the men 
who were placed on the jury did what it 
was their duty to do—that is, rendered a 
verdict—and did it, on the whole, as well 
as they knew how, and probably as well as 
an equal number of women, selected by 
the same method, would have done. And 
these methods of selection, if poor, are the 
best yet contrived. Of course, I believe 
that if men and women voted and legislated 
jointly, the result would on the whole be 
better; but that would be assuming as 
gained the verv point for which we are 
striving. 

Whatever may be said of other legisla- 
tures, I am sure that the late House of Rep- 
resentatives in Massachusetts was a body to 
which any man might feel it creditable to 
belong and before which no woman need 
feel humiliated by appearing. No such 
body is compused exclusively of saints or 
sages, but there was nota conspicuous in- 
stance during the session of dishonesty, 
trickery or meanness, Party lines were not 
once drawn, and the minority, as well as the 
majority, politically speaking, took an hon- 
est and useful part in the business of legis- 
lation. And the hearings of committees, 
so far as I know, were liberal in time and 
courteous in manner; and the ladies who 
appeared before the different committees 
were heard with attention and had in some 
cases a marked influence on the vote. There 
was no factious opposition to the Woman 
Suffrage debate, and the arguments against 
that measure were placed on higher ground 
than usual. 

The bulk of any legislature is composed 
of silent voters; and it is common to assume, 
in the newspapers, that these men are stupid 
because silent. I never found themso; and 
never felt for an instant that 1 was address- 
ing a dull or indifferent audience. The crit- 
icisms made in the above quotation on indi- 
vidual members were doubtless made just 
as quoted, and may, in these particular 
cases, have been true; but they sound a lit- 
tle like such criticisms as are apt to come 
from the opposite party or from the defeat- 
ed candidate. One of them certainly was 
not well-founded; no man could be sent as 
representative merely because he wished to 
put “Hon.” before his name, inasmuch as it 
is only senators, not representatives who 
are, in Massachusetts, entitled to that pre- 
fix. Still there are, undoubtedly just such 
cases as the speaker is reported to have men- 
tioned; there still would be, if women voted. 
The fact remains, that, on the whole, our 
legislatures are made up of worthy men, 
who vote according to their light. At any 
rate, they constitute the tribunal which is 
to decide the question; and I am bound to 
say that. as a class, those who voted against 
Woman Suffrage proved themselves, on 
other questions, to be as intelligent and 
conscientious as those who voted for it. 

I can understand that it should be in a 
certain way humiliating to any able woman 
to appear before any legislature to ask for 
what she thinks her natural right. This 
state of things may indeed be humiliating 
to all concerned. But we must bear in mind 
that the political subjection of women is 
not, like chattel slavery, the result of spe- 
cial war and conquest, but is simply the be- 
quest of ruder ages, when physical force in- 
evitably governed, and Woman Suffrage 
would haye been an impossibility. The de- 
cision when to introduce women to the bal- 
lot isa question that must be actually de 
cided by the votes of men, They will how- 
ever be guided in their approach to it main- 
ly by the influence of women, and they will 
not attain it, in conviction, much sooner 
than womendo. The majority of women, 
as of men, have yet to be ‘convinced that 
Woman Suffrage is desirable, and this ob- 





stacle is only to be overcome by the slow 
process of argument and agitation. It will 
finally, as I believe, be overcome, but mean- 
while we all need to see the facts precisely 
as they are, and not to hope to better our 
case by underrating the jury. 

T. W. H. 





THE ANNIVERSARIES, 


The Annual Suffrage Meetings of this 
week were of more than ofdinary interest 
and value. The attendance was larger and 
the speaking various and able. New 
methcds of action were proposed and the 
reports from the State organizations show 
that we are settling down to solid work. 
Our columns this week are filled with re- 
ports and speeches. But as long as Mrs. 
Livermore, Mr. Phillips and the Rev. Mr. 
Bashford are the speakers the reading can- 
not be heavy. Even editors are cut short 
as well as contributors and correspondents, 
and we must postpone to another week 
what we have to say. During this and the 
next issues our space will largely be used 
in spreading before the larger audience of 
the JouRNAL readers the sayings and do- 
ings of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association. 8. W. B. 





A SUGGESTION. 


Miss Bailey’s article on titles suggests the 
query whether women physicians would not 
be universally called, as they ought to be, 
by their proper title, if it were a distinct- 
ive one. As Miss B. says ‘‘there is really 
nothing distinctively masculine (or femin- 
ine) about the affix M.D., nor does the 
‘‘word doctor suggest the sex of the person 
to whom it is applied.” 

But is not this the very difficulty to be 
overcome? Do we not need a-word which 
does suggest, or rather exactly express, the 
sex of the person to whom it is applied? 
That we do wish to distinguish the sex is 
proved by the general use of such awkward 
and unsatisfactory expressions as ‘‘Mrs. Dr. 
Lozier,” Miss Dr. Barkalon,” etc. Would 
it not be vastly better to say Doctora or 
Doctra Lozier, etc., abbreviated Dra.? 

F. 8. ©. 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL, 


To the Subscribers and other Friends :— 
The Committee in charge Have conferred 
together upon the wisdom) of holding a 
Festival this year, and after much delibera- 
tion, have decided not to do so. 
We think our friends will agree with us 
that the changed times make a social gath- 
ering less necessary than formerly. In oth 
er years, when but small gain had been 
made, we needed to find, in friendly inter- 
change of views, new courage to bear the 
slow progress of affairs; we! needed too to 
find cheer in recounting even the small signs 
of promise. 
But the fulfillment of the promise that 
has come in the past year, is so marked and 
so inspiring, that we do not need to make 
occasions of rejoicing to quicken our cour- 
age. Itisspontuneousto-day. Past efforts 
have been rewarded by a genuine success. 
All over the country progress is rapid; and 
what we chiefly need at this moment is 
money to keep in motion the various forces 
that are enlightening and converting the 
people. 
Friends, we congratulate you on the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. We know we 
have your sympathy in our rejoicings, and 
in our determination to carry forward the 
work with all the wisdom we can gain, and 
with unflagging zeal. Give us also of your 
means, which we hope for the sake of the 
cause—as well as for your Own sakes—are 
bettered in the general prosperity. We 
trust that many will give more largely than 
ever, and that many who hafe never before 
given will do so this year, for changes that 
are always sure to come will undoubtedly 
reduce our numbers. We promise to be 
faithful stewards of your bounty. , 
All subscriptions will be ‘acknowledged 
in this paper. 
We are cordiully yours for the cause, 
Lyp1a Marra CHILD, 
Saran Saaw RvssE.LL, 
Saran R. Bowpircs, 
Mrs. Ratpo WaLpo EMERSON, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
Mrs. JAMEs FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. Isaac AMEs, 
Harriet M. Prrman, 
Epnau D. CHENEY, 
EizaBeTH STuART PHELPS, 
Lovisa May ALcoTT, 
Isa E. Gray, 
Aspy W. May. 

May 17, 1880. 
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Mr. Edwin Arnold, the author of ‘The 
Light of Asia,” is the son-in-law of the Rev. 
W. H. Channing, the nephew of Dr. Chan- 
ning. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 


Among the guests at Mrs. John T. Sar- 
gent’s reception on Th were Rev. 
R. H. Collyer and Rev. Wm. H. Channing. 


Prof. Frieze, of Ann Arbor University 
will act as president during the absence of. 
Prof.. Angell, in China. Heis'a well-known 
Latinist, author of the best American edi- 
tion of Virgil. 

It is estimated that there are three mill- 
ions unmarried men and four millions un- 
married women in the country. It will be 
seen that if all the men should marry there 
would be a surplus. 

Of Miss Louisa Alcott, a Boston letter to 
The San Francisco Call says that she estab- 
lished her literary reputation by ‘‘That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s”—which will be news to Mrs, 
Burnett: , 

This is the congratulatory telegram which 
Mr. Foss, the new Methodist Bishop, re- 
ceived from his family last week: ‘‘Rev. 
C. D. Foss, D.D.: We stand by you as 
usual, but rejoice with tears.—May, Millie, 
Heten, Fannie, Rossie.”’ 

Mr. Tennyson consents to be nominated 
to the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow Univer- 
sity on condition that he is not corsidered 
the candidate of either political party, and 
that if elected he is not expected to appear 
in Glasgow for installation. His support- 
ers call him a ‘‘Constitutionalist.” 


The Empress Eugénie left Cape Town, 
per steamer German, on the 2d of April, 
for Natal. During her stay at the former 
place she remained in strict seclusion at 
Government House, only once going out to 
attend the Roman Catholic cathedral. She 
seemed a little more cheerful at her depart- 
ure. 

Mrs. James Brander, an eminent English 
teacher, has been appointed by the British 
Government to the high position of. Inspec: 
tress of Schools for Madras. The appoint- 
ment says the New York Tribune, was 
wholly unsolicited. It is a curious com- 
ment on republican conservatism that wom- 


en should be advanced” to higher posts of 


educational trust in England than America. 


The future Empress Stephanie’s first ex 
perience of the outer world was gained at 
the Paris Exhibition, to which she was 
taken incognita by her father, who used, 
after passing the morning in the galleries, 
to lunch with her at one of the restaurants. 
The young lady is quick-witted as well as 
good-hearted, and will make an excellent 
empress. 

The London Times gives more than a col- 
umn of editorial remarks te a great meeting 
of Suffrage women in St. James Hall, Lon- 
don, on the 5th inst; a meeting which 
thronged and overflowed the hall, so that 
another meeting had to be held at the same 
time, ina hall below. The Zimes says such 
“a wholesale manifestation is a circum- 
stance to be noted by politicians.” We 
shall make a fuller report of this remarkable 
meeting next week. 


A mass meeting for all women who want |- 


to vote will be held at Farwell Hall, 148 
Madison street, between Clark and La Salle 
streets, Chicago, Ill., Wednesday, June 2d, 
1880., At10 a. M., 21g and8p.m. Under 
the auspices of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Every woman in the 
United States who sees or hears of this call 
is most earnestly invited to be present at this 
meeting. If this is impossible, she is urged 
to send a letter or postal, with her name and 
wish expressed in her briefest and strongest 
manner, addressed to Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, President N. W. 8, A., care 476 West 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Letters or postals 
certain to reach Chicago on June 2d, can be 
addressed Farwell Hall. Now let us re- 
ceive at least twenty thousand postals, and 
let them be sent in ample time to reach our 
meeting at Farwell Hall in season. The 
best speakers in the United States will be 
present. Qur delegates will proceed from 
this meeting to the Republican Nominating 
Convention, to present our demand for their 
insertion of the following plank: Resolved, 
That the right of, Suffrage ioheres in the 


citizen of the United States and we pledge. 


ourselves to secure protection in the exer- 
cise of this right to all citizens, irrespective 
of sex, by an amendment to the National 
Constitution. Let us meet together and by 
overwhelming force of numbers show our 
earnestness aud our determination to secure 
for ourselves the acknowledged right of 
self government. Susan B. Anthony, Vice- 
President at Large, N. W.S. A. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee N. W. 8. A. All papers friendly to 
Woman’s demands are requested to copy 
this call. Women are everywhere urged to 
give it wide circulation.—WNational Citizen 
and Ballot Boz, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Muss Dexia P. ALLEN has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Prescott. 

Miss Visnie Ream is at work on another 
bust. 

Miss Van Zaxpt, who won such asignal 
triumph in opera in Paris, will shortly ap- 
pear in ‘‘Mignon” in London. 

Mrs. H. H. Rosrson, of Malden, has 
received her commission as one of the 
enumerators of the tenth census. ; 

Mrs. Evizasera CurisMan, of Topeka, 
Kansas., has subscribed $10,000 for Clark 
University, at Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Herwortn Drxon is to receive 
from Queen Victoria a grant of $500 a year 
from the Civil List, in consideration of her 
late husband’s services to literature. 

Lapy Burperr-Courrs lately gave a tea 
party to over two hundred London cabmen 
and their wives, as a means to induce the 
cabmen to treat their horses with kindness. 

Miss Annie Louise Cary intends to 
spend the summer in Switzerland, among 
the mountains of which she hopes to re; 
robust health. sit _ 

Mrs. E. H. Green, of Bellows Falls, Vt, 
is reported the richest woman in America, 
her fortune amounting to $18,000,000. 
She formerly lived in New Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. GARRETT-ANDERSON advises school 
children not to accept heavy tasks when 
thrust upon them. Is the question one 
which children decide for themselves? 

Miss ANNIE Louise Cary had her first 
experience in singing in Boston at the Rowe 
Street Baptist church, now being removed 
for a business edifice, at $150 a year. 

Queen Victoria intends to decorate 
Frances Anne, Duchess of Marlborough, 





‘upon her return to England, with the Royal 


Order of Victoria and Albert. 


Miss Ruopa Broveuton has written a 
new story with the strange title of ‘‘Second 
Thoughts.” It has recently been published 
mm England. It is said, by the. New 
York Tribune, to be full of wit and humor. 

LittLe NEL, the California Diamond, 
known in private hfe as Annie Gibson, is 
spending the season of her retirement from 
the stage in Italy. This lady was seen on 
the Boston stage in 1872, 

MARCHIONESS TsENG, the wife of the 
Chinese minister, and two Indian ladies, 
Miss Bhavendra and Satyendra Bala Tagore 
were presented to Queen Victoria, the other 
day, in their national dress. 


Mrs. Stowe is now at work dramatizing 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” entirely anew for 
Mr. J. B. Pond, who will produce the new 
version in New York in December. Mark 
Twain is said to be assisting Mrs. Stowe. 


Mrs. DeGroot, who has built a church 
in Newark at her own expense, has had a 
clause put in the deed to the effect that if 
fairs, festivals, or other entertainments are 
held therein, the property shall revert to 
the original owner, 


Miss Saran G. Bacuey, of Lowell, Mass., 
the first telegraphic operator began her 
work in 1846. At that time the prejudice 
against female operatives was intense, but 
it has gradually diminished, and there are 
now thousands of women engaged through- 
out the world in this occupation. 


Mrs. Hayes sent to the Grand Army 
Fair at West Newbury, some exquisite 
photographs of Andrews’ full-length por- 
trait of Mrs. Washington, which now 
graces the East Room, each one bearing 
her autograph, and a box of cut flowers 
from the White House conservatory. 


Victoria, Crown Princess of Germany, 
who is an active sightseer, has been having 
a happy visit in Rome. The Pope com- 
mended that every courtesy should be offer- 
ed to her in the Vatican galleries, She 
dressed plainly and excited little observa- 
tion, preserving as much as possible her in- 
eognito. She visited the Pantheon during 
her explorations, and caused a garland with 
the Prussian colors to be laid on Victor 
Emanuel’s tomb. 


Dr. Aveusta Herz, the renowned or- 
thopedist, known for her skill in cure of 
deformed feet, far and wide through North- 
ern Germany, died in Altenburg, April 16. 
Her educational course was a rather extra- 
ordinary one; she was first a pupil of the 
famous musical masters Mieksch and Wieck 
in Dresden; later attended Friedrich Fri- 
bel’s lectures on kindergarten system; af- 
terwards when her husband lay for years in 
prison for political offences, she established 
the first public kindergarten in Dresden, 
and also trained kindergarten teachers. 
Still later in life she devoted herself to gym- 
nastics and orthopedy. 
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I held a flower in my hand to-day— 
A rich and starred with gold— 


Pee cba hesquent -- a 
bitterly that Peace wonld sway. 
6u will not leave me, you will stand beside 
My wavering feet and help me with your love 
To grow more strong for that which lies before, 
As I should come in spirit had I died 
Ané guard you wheresoever you might move, 
An unseen sentinel about your door. 





THE OUTCAST. 
"Tis eighteen hundred years ago, there was a man 
that sai 
When unto Him for judgment a sinner had been led, 


While all around were and vengeance 
brooding o’er, 
“Neither do I condemn thee, depart, and sin no 


more.” 
I love that good old precept and would willingly 


obey, 
But there is not one with mercy to point me out the 
way; 
For all have turned against me, I have not any home, 
Christians—as 


I must keep away from an outcast I 
must roam, 

You've welcomed back the prodigal to hearth and 
house again, 


And why must I forever in this state of sin remain? 

You've clasped him and caressed him, and you're 
weeping all for joy, 

And every heart is open to that repentant boy. 


And he sits among your daughters, but they must 
not look at me— 

Such a stained and loathsome object your ladies 
must not see! 

If Icame to you for pity, you'd spurn me from your 
door 


Tnough you love to read of Him that said, “Depart 
and sin no more!” 
I saw you in the lamplight, with the Book upon your 


knee, 

And your lisping little ones around, that longed the 
page to see. 

But if I came and asked you, I know what you 
would say, 

*We are all virtuous women—so pray you keep 
away.” 


Oh, God, have mercy on me! Thon art my only 
Friend, 

And to my guilt and misery, oh make a speedy end! 

Oh grant me leave fo die! and when I reach that 
brighter shore, ; 

Tl follow that great precept, “Depart and sin no 
more!”’ 


September 29, 1878. 


pS _____________— _+} 
REPUBLIC OF COCKALA. 
a THEORY. 


BY GIOCOBA. 


I once knew a little boy of five who orig- 
inated the idea of a country which he called 
Cockala, and of which he used to speak 
with as much seriousness as if it really ex- 
isted. A few years later he would draw 
elaborate maps of Cockala, with rivers, 
lakes, mountains, and all other geographical 
features, including innumerable railways. 
At first he had a way of comparing his 
mother’s management of him, when she 
crossed his wishes, with that of the Cockala 
matrons, in a way that was most unfavora- 
ble to her, so that what they did in Cockala 
under certain circumstances became one of 
the family jokes. ; 

This little boy is now six years older, and 
the other day was asked what form of gov- 
ernment obtained in Cockala? 

“A republic,” he promptly replied, ‘‘but 
I don’t trouble myself about the politics of 
Cockala!” gai 

Very much like his elders in this happy 
country, who consider politics too dirty for 
gentlemen to handle. But this simple re- 
mark gave rise to a little fantasy in my 
mind, which with this brief introduction I 
wi!l give my readers. 

A youthful traveler through the republic 
of Cockala, desiring to obta‘n the fullest in- 
formation regarding the institutions of that 
country, was advised to obtain the compan- 
ionship of an old and educated Cockalani- 
an, to act as mentor to him during his so- 
journ there. He was so happy as to secure 
the services of a gentleman named Burgo, 
who was to give him as clear an insight as 
possible into the politics of Cockala, as the 
young man, whose name was Junius, was 
training for the Civil Service in his own 
country. Burgo was a man of great intelli- 
gence and spirit, and was always extremely 
lucid in his explanations of everything, 
Having long lived at the capitol he was 
thoroughly familiar with all the details of 
his government, so that Junius found his 
conversations extremely instructive. 

“Tell me now, O Burgo,” exclaimed Ju- 
nius One day as the two sat under the great 
trees surrounding the great capitol of Cock- 
ala, “‘how is it that you have brought your 
political system to its present. perfection? 
Your State was founded about five hundred 
years ago I believe, and I would fain know 
something of its early history. It was orig- 
inally a republic based upon Universal Suf- 
frage, was it not?” 

“Universal Manhood Suffrage only,” re- 
plied Burgo, ‘for no women voted until 
about one hundred years ago.” 

‘‘And how came the system to be modi- 
fied as at present?” 

“It had to be modified in the nature of 
things. When the Cockalanians first 
formed themselves into a state, it was to 
protect themselves from the oppressions of 
enemies outside their borders. They were 
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Pace, and 

no paupers, and few, if any, 

“Becessity for. exertion, 

for themselves, developed 
among them many ble qualities which 
are hardly so common at-the present time. 


» As each man felt that he had an equal stake 
in the country with all the others, each 
voted for whomsoever he thought best fitt- 
ed to rule, and for a long time the men who 
showed undoubted capacity for ruling were 
always elected. But as time went on Many 
of the Cockalanians grew immensely rich, 
and a corresponding number miserably 


“Between these two classes there arose a 
third, who called themselves .by various 
titles, who desired to control the votes of 
the poor, and share some of the wealth of 
the rich, without, however, doing any very 
hard work. In order to manage things at 
their pleasure, they divided themselves into 
two or more opposing bodies, who disa- 
greed about everything, more for the sake 
of keeping up an excitement than anything 
else, and who worked alternately upon the 
passions of the men who desired office and 
those who held the votes until without hold- 
ing office themselves, they had everything 
their own way.” 

“But did the candidates for office buy 
the votes in those days?” 

‘Not directly; they merely said to the 
mauagers, ‘Get me the office, and you may 
make your own terms, within certain limits.’ 
And they usually, though not always, suc- 
ceeded. When they failed the loss was 
their own, and as nobody ever knew whose 
votes had been bought, nobody’s reputation 
suffered at all.” 

“But were there no political aspirants 
in Cockala who were notrich? For you 
seem at that time to have been a moneyed 
aristocracy?” 

“O, yes, there were plenty of them vhose 
only capital was in their brains, and though 
they were sometimes elected in spite of the 
politicians, they usually succeeded in get- 
ting their positions by promising to ‘divide 
the spoils’ with their constituents.” 

“I should think a government so man- 
aged would have been rather corrupt,” ob- 
served Junius. 

“Well, it was, rather,” replied Burgo 
with a shrewd twinkle in his eye, and more- 
over it was enormously expensive in every 
way. At length, however, it began to ap- 
pear to the mejority of the people that they 
were being ruled by an irresponsible mob, 
who not only put incompetent men into of- 
fice, but taxed the landholders unmerciful- 
ly. The moneyed class also began to find 
election to office expensive at a quarter of a 
million dollars in a single campaign—a not 
uncommon figure—and declined to run any 
more, which cut the politicians out of their 
profits, and left the voters no demand for 
their suffrages.” 

‘‘And how did they finally settle the dif- 
ficulty?” 

“Simply by redistributing the Suffrage.” 

*T don’t understand you.” 

“I will explain. During the last fifty 
years of the old régime, there had been a 
long agitation among a certain portion of 
the people upon Woman Suffrage. Wo- 
men had for several generations received 
equal educational privileges with men, and 
many were successfully filling professions. 
Many others were unwilling to pay taxes in 
the assessment and appropriation of which 
they had no voice, and they felt themselves 
quite as competent to vote as ignorant for- 
eigners or unprincipled natives of the other 
sex. The chief objection, however, to giv- 
ing them the vote was that it would double 
the ignorant vote, and thus make the mob 
rule more despotic than ever. To this the 
Woman Suffragists replied, that if all per- 
sons, women and men alike, were taxed 
$10 per year for the privilege of voting, 
they would be content, because they knew 
that the vast majority of working people, 
both male and female, would look a long 
time at $10 before paying it for a vote. Be- 
sides, it would make the buying of votes 
enormously more expensive. At length the 
Cockalanians decided upon making this 
momentous change, and though it was not 
accomplished without difficulty and tumult, 
it was finally found to work extremely well.” 

“But I thought property qualifications 
were against the genius of free govern- 
ment?’ remarked Junius 

“Properly speaking so they are; but the 
people had so long forgotten all about the 
genius of their government, and allowed it 
to become so largely a commercial matter 
between the politicians and the voters that 
they could not now complain that instead 
of selling their votes to the politicians, they 
had to buy them of the government. 

“The possession of property, even if it be 
only $10, is the only real guarantee of a 
man’s value to the community. And once 
you convince a man that it is worth $10 to 
him to have an election turn ina certain 
way, he will pay that much for the privilege 
of voting without a word of complaint.” 

“The premiums upon the votes must 
have brought in immense sums into the 
public treasury,” said Junius. 

‘Yes, but the revenue was diminished in 
corresponding amounts, by throwing off 
the duties upon many of the imports and, 
also the taxes upon whiskey and tobacco.” 








“Dear me!” exclaimed Junius, ‘“‘do you 
then allow freeliquor? Cockala must be 
the paradise of topers.” 

“The liquorsare free in one sense, but 
the manufacture is limited. Only a certain 
number of persons are allowed to manufac- 
ture,.and they give heavy bonds to the 
government as a guarantee that their liq- 
uors ate perfectly pure. The Government 
also stimulates the manufacture of pure na- 
tive wines and malt liquors, imposing ruin- 
ous fines upon those who adulterate liquors 
of any kind.” 

“How do they manage drunkards?” 

“They are never sent up for less than a 
year, and if they are men with families the 
liquor dealer has to make their wives a fixed 
weekly allowance towards their support. 
This makes them extremely cautious about 
selling to married men, who become readily 
intoxicated.” 

*‘As a rule, do you suffer much from in- 
temperance in Cockala?” 

“Less thanin any country that I know 
of where the population is as active as it is 
here. The liquors being pure, are expen- 
sive, so that they are practically out of the 
reach of many, who therefore drink light 
cheap wines or beer. The purity of all our 
drinks makes them much less intoxicating 
and injurious than the poisonous adultera- 
tions that other nations are content to swal- 
low. Of course there are incorrigible 
drunkards here, as everywhere, but they are 
not common.” 

‘‘Well!” exclaimed Junius, drawing a 
long breath, ‘‘certainly the political econo- 
my of Cockala is based upon extraordinary 
principles!” 

‘*It is based upon common sense, and not 
upon all manner of sophistical fallacies. 
Our legislators consider that laws to be 
operative should recognize the needs of 
human nature as it is, and not as philoso- 
phers and fanatics would like to have it. 
The controlling of intemperance by prohi- 
bition, and all the other means with which 
you are familiar having proved to be a 
dead failure, they finally resorted to the 
present system, which so far has worked 


very well.” 
“But tell me what effect does political 


power have upon the women‘ of Cockala? 
Are they not masculinized by it? I should 
not think any man would dare to marry 
them!” Junius held the conventional, 
manly views concerning blissfulness of 
matrimony for women. : 

“They don’t care anything about that,” 
responded Burgo with alaugh. ‘‘For uo 
married woman can hold office under forty- 
five years of age, it being supposed that by 


that time her children are old enough not’ 


to need her entire attention. If she be 
without children she can hold office at 
thirty-five.” 

“‘And are women desirous of ruling in 
politics in general?” 

“No, only in certain cases, and special 
directions, There are of course certain la- 
dies who exercise a wide influence not only 
among women but men. But they do this 
only through the possession of conspicuous 
intellectual gifts. As legislators they are 
deeply interested in the amelioration of the 
evils of pauperism and crime, and in the 
economical administration of the public 
money, also in the education of children, 
and the reform of the vicious, There are 
many questions which come before our 
Congress in which they do not attempt to 
exercise any influence, because as they say 
they are out of their line.” 

‘Do these political women usually mar- 

9” 

“Yes, very often, though they don’t make 
such a point of it as the others stilldo. The 
mos. ardent politicians among them are 
apt to be the business women who seldom 
hold office for lack of time.” 

‘And are there any of the good, old- 
fashioned kind of women among them 
who don’t care for anything but housekeep- 
ing and babies and dresses?” asked Junius 
in an anxious tone—he was young, my 
readers perceive. 

“Yes, plenty of them,” replied Burgo, 
“Some of the Cockala girls are as domestic 
and conventional as you could possibly 
desire. Many of them would consider it 
wicked extravagance to pay ten dollars fora 
vote, when a bonnet costs fifteen. But 
though they are extravagant enough they 
don’t dare to disfigure themselves with high 
heels and tight corsets. Those are not con- 
sidered respectable. The grand boast of 
our country, however, is the fine health of 
its women. Girls and boys receive a regu- 
lar physical training which gives them a 
‘superb development of body.’ We con- 
sider invalidism almost a felony except 
where caused by accident or old age, and 
our physicians are employed to prevent 
disense instead of trying to cure it only.” 

‘How does the emancipation of women 
affect the morals of your country? Are 
they any more averse to the limitations of 
marriage than others? Is divorce fre- 
quent?” 

‘Divorce is not frequent, because the 
young Cockalanians are educated to believe 
that marriage is not a trifling matter, to be 
entered into, or gone out of at will. The 
young man realizes that in marriage he en- 
ters into partnership with a person who is 
morally and politically his equal, and whom 
he is bound to treat with exactly the respect 





which he shows to his other equals, and 
no less. Consequently the wife, receiving 


always her due need of consideration is in 


return deferential to his wishes, and much 
less irritable than a woman who is always 
snubbed and put down.” 

‘*What is the social effect of the political 
status of women?” 

“Society is very brilliant, and I may say 
very pure. There are fewer conventional 
restrictions upon the social intercourse of 
married people with each other than in 
other countries. Men and women meet on 
common ground, and the conversational 
powers which they thus develop are fasci- 
nating in theextreme. There is a greater 
honesty and sincerity and common sense in 
their mutual dealings with each other, and 
more frequent instances of elevated friend- 
ship among them than any other people. 

“It is a favorite saying among the Cockala 
husbands, that the only thing which can 
secure a wife’s fidelity absolutely, is her af- 
fection. So that the many senseless rules 
which compel men and women to have no 
relation with each other outside of mar- 
riage or illicit connexions, with them do 
not exist. Also, if a husband is faithless 
to his wife, it does not occur to him to 
insist upon a virtue in her which he does 
not practice himself. While society, if a 
husband is known to be unfaithful, drops 
him, just as with you it drops the erring 
woman. Cockalanians in these matters 
are rigidly just to offenders of either sex. 
As a consequence, among us like consorts 
only with like. Fast men and women don’t 
mingle with respectable people, but reserve 
their society for each other, in a demi- 
monde of their own, so there isn’t that ab- 
normal mingling of bad men and good 
women which is so common in other coun- 
tries. In point of fact, a man who associ- 
ated with women of the demi-monde would 
be considered a hypocrite and a sneak, if 
he attempted to frequent the society of the 
virtuous of the sex, by everybody.”* 

This statement made Junius fairly stare 
with astonishment. 

‘‘Why!” he gasped, ‘‘you take my breath 
away!” 

‘‘Well,” asked Burgo, smiling, ‘‘is there 
avything unreasonable in that?” 

“N-o—not;exactly—but it is deucedly in- 
convenient you know.” 

“I don’t see it in that light,” retorted 
Burgo. ‘‘Why shoulda man delight in bad 
women and good at the same time? The 
two things don’t agree obviously.” 

Junius though convicted was not convert- 
ed, and, after a moment’s reflection re- 
marked that Cockala was a fine country for 
women, but on the whole he did not think 
the men had a fair chance there. 

‘Yes they do have an admirable chance, 
always excepting hypocrites. For there is 
no other country where a man of sterling 
character and real ability has such a chance 
as here. For with us as elsewhere women 
are hero worshippers, and where a man 
shows a talent for governing they always 
back him up right through.” 

“It isa saying here, that a male candi- 
date for office is oftenest brought in by the 
women. So that the chronic fear that 
women would revolt against all control, 
because of the franchise, has proved ground- 
less,” 

But Junius being a Conservative shook 
his head. He arose from the ground, and 
observing that the sun was sinking turned 
with his companion to go to his lodgings. 

“After all, Burgo,” he said, “I don’t 
think I could follow a flag contentedly, the 
device of which was a field, argent, show- 
ing a rampant petticoat, gules!” 

*This is apropos to Dr. Parkman's somewhat un- 
tenable proposition that ‘‘women have always written 
the social creeds of the world, and women have only 
to agree to re-write any social creed.’’ No doubt 
they could if there were any hope that men would 
then accept it. But that is another thing. 

April, 17, 1880. 








EXCHANGE FOR WOMEN’S WORK IN 
RHODE ISLAND. 


The Providence Journal prints the follow- 
ing: 

I have been especially interested, within 
the last few days, in behalf of an enterprise 
soon to be started in Providence, which 
promises to be of much value to women, 
both as givers and receivers, and I desire to 
commend it to the favorable notice and co- 
operaiton of all classes. A little circular has 
been put into my bands, in which “‘it is 
proposed to establish, in the State of Rhode 
Island, an Exchange for Women’s Work,” 
similar to one already in operation in New 
York, and also to one branch of the ‘‘Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union” in 
Boston. 

An association of ladies in our city will 
vpen rooms for the purpose of receiving the 
products of the labor of women, which are 
proved on examination to be of the best 
quality. 

‘Finished articles will be left for sale at 
the rooms, and orders will be taken for em- 
broidery, decorative work of all kinds, 
knitting, and plain and finesewing. Besides 
these, cakes, jellies, pickles, and preserves, 
will be accepted.” 

‘‘A subscription to the amount of $3 
will entitle the subscriber to send to the 
Society, the work of one person, (either her 
own or that of a friend) for one, year; and 
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asubscription of $5, the work of three per- 
sons for the same length of time.” 

This practical and praiseworthy under. 
taking has a two-fold object. First, to ep. 
courage skillful workmanship, and, second 
to enable women to obtain a pecuniary ben- 
efit from their labor, who now find it diffi. 
cult if not impossible to do so. The ger. 
vices of the managers will be rendered gra. 
tuitously, beyond the necéssary and cop. 
stant employment of persons in the rooms, 

A small percentage will be deducted 
from the proceeds of the sales, toward de. 
fraying the expenses of the management, 
Here is an opportunity for benevolent effort, 
which is free from many of the difficulties 
and dangers attendant on every mode of 
charity. The recipients of. its benefits wil] 
render an equivalent, in some work of their 
own hands, thus not only preserving, but 
by constant improvement in their work, in. 
creasing their self-respect; and, what wil] 
make the plan most attractive will be the 
privilege of choosing their own style of 
work, according to their taste and capacity. 

The advantages to be derived from such 
an institution will be apparent after a little 
consideration. It is not intended as a place 
for receiving inferior work; but many 
women, whoare capable of producing supe- 
rior work, in small quantities, which they 
would be glad to sell, would find it abso- 
lutely impossible to compete in the ordinary 
market, with wholesale manufacturers, 
A farmer’s wife for instance, in the course 
of a busy season, may find time and 
strength to make a few dozen glasses of 
translucent jelly, which a city connoisseur 
or invalid would much prefer to any sent 
out by the large preserving firms; but she 
has not the additional time and strength 
to seek for customers, in the common 
channels of trade. She does not know her 
way in the busy, jostling crowd, and she 
has no time to learn it; and so, the little 
money that would be so welcome to her for 
private use,and which she cannot obtain 
by her ordinary labor, comes not into her 
hands to gladden her heart with some lung- 
wished for gratification. 

The mother, who has stitched or embroid- 
ered on baby garments till her fingers have 
acquired a loving skill, has often just a few 
extra hours, in which she might earn money 
to fill her oft-empty purse; and the young 
wife, not yet overburdened with household 
cares, whose hand and eye are sure and 
firm from years of training in her girihood, 
and who still dreams of art, might use her 
leisure time in painting,—if they’only knew 
some profitable way to digpose of their deli- 
cate work when it was finished. Young 
girls, provided fcr in parental homes, who 
desire a degree, at least, of independence, 
would often gladly secure to themselves 
something they could justly call their own, 
and so enjoy the blessedness of having earn- 
edit; and women with small incomes would 
be made happier by an opportunity to sup- 
plement these by the manufacture of such 
articles of skillful handiwork as they are 
capable of producing. These women are 
not great geniuses, who can force their 
way through all obstacles; neither can they 
compete with work-women in regular em- 
ployments requiring exact hours of labor. 
Their work is small in quantity, not poor 
in quality; but its value would be over- 
looked in the great marts of trade. 

Toall such producers, and to all custom- 
ers desiring such produce, the Women’s 
Exchange will offer an easy meeting ground; 
bringing them all within a circle of sympa- 
thy and sisterhood, such as this beneficence 
must assuredly create. 

To the favored women who have no need 
to work for pay, this Exchange will secure 
what is of more value than money; the 
blessedness of helping less fortunate women 
to sweeten their lives with comforts and en- 
joyments which otherwise are denied them; 
and who could not spare from their own 
scanty means the fee required to admit 
them to the privileges here offered. 

It is to be hoped that the ladies who have 
inaugurated this practical and sensible 
movement, will meet with the encourage- 
ment and codperation which their experi- 
ment deserves; and they may rest assured 
that this step which they have taken will 
go far toward opening other channels, by 
which all women may find their way to 
higher and worthier positions in all the de- 
partments of life—Z. B. Chace, in Provi- 
dence Journal, 

Valley Falls, May 16, 1880. 





A HAWAIIAN HEXOINE, 


Passing along King street last week we 
noticed a gathering of natives, in the ceD- 
ter of which was a middle aged man, of 
rather a sickly aspect and a young girl of 
some sixteen to eighteen years. Drawing 
near we found it was one of those who had 
been washed overboard from the Waioli, and 
the girl was his daughter. He was relating 
their experience while overboard about a0 
hour and a balf.' When thrown into the s¢ 
the man had on heavy sea-boots and thick 
clothing. After swimming a while he be 
gan to find it difficult to keep above water. 
and told his daughter that he must s0oD 
give up—his heavy boots would sink him. 
She encouraged him to persevere, and she 
would try and rid him of the boots; she thea 
dove beneath him, and after several attemp!s 
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actually succeeded in removing the heavy 
poots, which of course fitted very loosely. 
she dove again and removed his thick wool- 

en pants, which impeded his swimming and 
then assisted him in getting off his pes jacket. 
Tbus lightened he was ableto keep his head 
above water until at length the vessel’s boat 
came along and picked them up. Was not 
thisa Hawaiian heroine?”—Honolulu Adver- 
certiser. 








“NO TROUBLE.” 


It isa compliment of the highest order, 
though an unconscious one, when men speak 
of a woman’s “knack.” A knack for doing 
the family dressmaking or millinery some- 
how generally belongs to that member of it 
who is either the most unselfish or the most 
industrious or who has that sort of a con- 
science which is not content unless what- 
ever is to be done is also done in the best 
possible manner. A knack for household 
decoration and artistic surroundings belongs 
to the woman who has sufficient love for 
the beautiful to give such matters a good 
deal of attention, to devise new combina- 
tions and study effects. 

“True ease in writing comes by art, not 
chance,” and is quite as true of most things 
as itis of writing. 

This idea was amusingly illustrated in a 
little incident which came under my obser- 
vation during the past week. It was on 
the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of one of our hospitals. 
Five gentlemen and twice as many ladies 
had assembled and listened to the reports 
for the year. The ladies had done ali the 
work and through their secretary and treas- 
urer made accurate and comprehensive 
reports. At the close of the meeting I 
overheard the following interesting conver- 
sation between two gentlemen: 

“There’s one thirg we ought to have 
done,” said one; ‘‘we ought to have given 
a vote of thanks to Mrs. A for her excellent 
report.” 

‘‘An admirable report! admirable!” ex- 
claimed the other with enthusiasm; ‘‘but 
it's no trouble for her to do those things, it 
comes natural. She just loves it.” 

I happened to know that this gentleman 
had been within the hospital walls just 
once during the year, and I also happened 
to know something about this same report 
which was ‘‘no trouble.” 

Twice each month, during the twelve, 
Mrs. A. had attended the business meetings 
and had kept detailed reports of the trans- 
actions. From these she had now compiled 

a mass of statistics—how many patients 
had been cared for, how many were pay 
patients, how many supported by the coun- 
ty, how many were objects of charity—the 
greatest number at any one time, the small- 
est number, the average number, the amount 
of money that had been raised and from 
what sources, the directions in which it had 
been expended, the nature aud extent of 
repairs and improvements to the property. 
The principal benefactions were acknowl- 
edged in fitting terms, and a comparison 
presented between the past and present 
condition of the institution, former reports 
having been examined for the purpose. 
These disjointed facts were combined into 
@ connected narrative, the whole represent- 
ing the labor of two or three days, because 
the lady ‘‘just loved” her work too well to 
do it less faithfully. 

But the particular interest of the story 
lies in the previous history of the hospital 
management. Five years ago the building 
was erected and opened under the control 
of twelve trustees, all gentlemen. Having 
a considerable amount of public money at 
their disposal they did very well for the 
first year. Soon after, these funds being 
no longer available, they began to find it 
difficult to raise money; enthusiasm waned ; 
for months at a time they could not hold a 
meeting for lack of a quorum, and finally, 
before the end of the third year, without a 
dollar in the treasury, they called in twenty- 
five ladies and under the designation of 
executive committee surrendered the proper- 
ty and begged of them to take the entire 
management. Since that day they lave 
given themselves no concern further than 
an attendance at the annual meetings to 
hear the reports of their ‘‘executive com- 
mittee” and to retlect it. 

Is it not a confession of the superior 
executive ability of the feminine sex that 
the undertaking which these gentlemen 
found so onerous as to cause its abandon- 
ment, is now conducted in such manner as 
to be “‘no trouble?” 

Anna B. MoMaqan, 

Quincy, 1l., May 15, 1880. 





HOW TO BOIL AND STEW. 


To do either properly, the food must be 
immersed at the beginning in actually 
boiling water and the water must de al- 
lowed to reach the boiling point again im- 
mediately and to boil for about five minutes. 
The action of the boiling water upon the sur- 
face of either meat or vegetables is to harden 
it slightly but enough to prevent the escape 
of either juices or mineral salts. After the 
potcontaining the food has begun to boil 
the second time, it should be removed 
to the side of the fire, and allowed to 
simmer until the food is done. This sim- 
mering, or stewing, extracts all the nu- 





tritious qualities of either meat or vege 
tables; the pot should be kept closely 
covered unless for a moment when it is 
necessary to raise the cover in order to 
remove the scum. The steam will con- 
dense upon the inside of the cover, and 
fall back into the pot in drops of mois- 
ture, if the boiling is slow. Do not think 


that rapid boiling cooks faster than the, 


gentle process I recommend. After the 
pot once boils you cannot make its con- 
tents cook any faster if you have fire 
enough under it to run a steam engine. 
So save your fuel and add it to the fire 
little by little, to keep the pot boiling. 
Remember if you boil meat hard and 
fast it will be tough and tasteless and 
most of its goodness will go up the 
chimney, or out of the window with the 
steam.— The Golden Rule. 


A WOMAN OF COURAGE, 





Miss Florence Doty, a banker’s daughter 
in Buffalo recently had a thrilling adven- 
ture. She was walking along Delaware- 
ave, about 11 o’clock, and when near Tup- 
per-st. noticed a well-dressed and spruce- 
looking young man coming toward her. 
As he approached he gradually swerved 
from a straight line until their meeting 
and passing would naturally bring them 
close together. She carried in her hand an 
elegant velvet purse trimmed with silver 
and surmounted by a handle. As the two 
met the man suddenly seized hold of her 
purse an d made a violent effort to wrest it 
from her. The bold thief seemed determ- 
ined to get the money at all hazards, and 
continued to pull and jerk the purse. But 
Miss Doty showed no signs of abandoning 
the contest. She grasped the purse with 
a firmness and coolness remarkable under 
the circumstance. At last the purse flew 
open and bank-notes and coin fell upon 
the sidewalk. At this the bold operator 
let go, darted up Tupper street and was 
soon lost to view. Miss Doty watched him 
until he got out of sight; then she picked up 
her money and went home. This isthe sec- 
ond adventure of this sort which she had. 


”™ 


HOW IT LOOKS FROM THE OUTSIDE. 





The Boston correspondence of the New 
York Tribune, in a friendly way makes a 
report of the Suffrage cause here, as it ap- 
pears to him, as follows: The Tribune has 
heretofore been well advised of the Woman 
Suffrage movement in Massachusetts, and 
has discussed the efforts which are also 
being made in other States by the friends 
of the cause. It may be of interest, there- 
fore, to describe the latest developments of 
the effort in this State, and to indicate 
briefly the present aspect of affairs and 
their expected issue. Massachusetts has 
always been prominent in urging the claims 
of Woman to a voice in the government, 
and at present can show as many able and 
intelligent workers in the cause as can be 
found in almost any other popular reform- 
atory effort. Such names as Lncy Stone, 
Mrs. Livermore, Miss Louisa M. Alcott and 
Miss Abby May, Col. Higginson, James 
Freeman Clarke and others, are vouchers 
for the strong intellectual and moral power 
brought into the work, and a talk with any 
of the leaders conclusively shows. their in- 
tegrity and disinterestedness. It is proba- 
bly largely due to the confidence which the 
public feels in the motives of these vigorous 
workers that the arguments advanced by 
them in legislative committees and else- 
where are so respectfully listened to, and 
that our General Court has already granted 
women the right to vote for school com- 
mittees. The general interest taken in this 
privilege throughout the State at last 
Fall’s elections and in the town meetings 
which have just closed encouraged the 
friends of Woman Suffrage to make another 
attack on the last Legislature, with peti- 
tions for several other favors—among them 
the right to vote on the question of grant- 
ing licenses for liquor selling, and to have 
the poll-tax for women reduced to a lower 
figure than is imposed upon men. The lat- 
ter request was inspired by the conviction 
that, since women were allowed to vote for 
only one unimportant office, they should 
not be assessed at as high a rate as men, 
who were allowed the widest politicai priv- 
ileges. The Legislature, however, declined 
to change the law until it had ceased to be- 
come merely experimental, and the influ- 
ence of the liquor interest—which is here, 
as elsewhere, a great power—prevented the 
extension of Woman’s ballot to the control 
of license. 

The leaders of the movement feel greatly 
cheered by the result of their winter's 
work, notwithstanding the hostile decisions 
of the Legislature, for the cause which used 
to be sneered at and contemptuously thrust 
aside is now listened to and discussed ina 
friendly and respectful way, and a growing 
inclination is visible on the part of the law- 
makers and the press to allow women in- 
creased political rights. The result of the 
spring town meetings has shown a con- 
dition of affairs in the State at large quite 
similar to that prevailing in the city election 
last November. In the towns where the 
women voted a decorum quite unusual and 
admirable was shown. Every effort was 
made to make the new voters comfortable. 
The town halls and ward rooms were clean- 





ed up in their honor, and the clouds of to- 
bacco smoke and the expectoration of the 
juice of the chewed weed—features to which 
generations of male voters have become ac- 
customed—were for once conspicuous by 
their absence. It cannot be denied that the 
privilege of voting for school committees 
was not as generally exercised as could be 
expected, although the polling was large 
when the difficulties and the strangeness of 
the new law are taken into consideration. 
Much trouble was caused in some places by 
what was palpably a misconstruction of the 
law. It reads that a woman desiring to 
vote shall present to the assessors a list ‘‘of 
all her property, both real and personal,” 
its intent evidently being confined to the 
taxable property, as in the case of men’ 
Many women, neglecting to give account of 
all their property, whether taxable or not, 
were thus disfranchised and were not per- 
mitted to vote, and other discriminations 
were here and there made against them. As 
a rule, however, tLey were treated with 
great respect and fairness. To carry on 
more completely the work thus begun, an 
association called the ‘‘Massachusetts School 
Suffrage Association” has recently been 
formed, under direction of Miss Abby May, 
with headquarters in this city, to extend in- 
formation regarding the new law and to in- 
crease the interest in the movement, and 
fortnightly meetings are held, with occa- 
sional gatherings in other parts oi the State 
The association has no intention beyond 
that above mentioned, the broader princi- 
ples of Woman Suffrage being left to those 
more ambitious reformers of whom Mrs, 
Stone is the energetic leader. These latter 
workers feel much encouraged by the con- 
dition and prospects of the movement in 
other States as well as in Massachusetts. 
In view of these facts there seems no rea- 
son to suppose that the cause will languish. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE READ- 


ING FOR A SPARE MINUTE OR A 
LEISURE HOUR. 


The Spare Minute Series 


One Dollar per volume, 
Thoughts That Breathe. From Dean Stan- 
ley. Introduction by Phillips 8 rooks. 
Cheerful Words, From George MacDonald. 
ntroduction by James T. Fields. 
2 Might of Right, From the Rt. Hon. W. 
E. A tone. Introduction by Hon. John D. 


~~ = in this series will be published soon. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. CHEERFUL WORDS 

All those who have enjoyed Mr. MacDonald's 
works, (and the number is legion,) will want ‘‘Cheer- 
= Ww bes "as the volume presents, admirabiy ar- 

ged under appropriate headings, all of the novel- 
ists choicest best thoughts, Such a rarely in- 
teresting work cannot fail to have an immense sale, 
—Phil. Weekly Ii 

“The book is a good one to may epee the table of the 
busy man, driven with his work, who often feels that 
he has a tired brain. A few of these spare moment 
sketches Cooppes into the mina and heart might 
prove of real value.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

The" S are Minute Series’’ is well represented by 
MacDonald's “Cheerful Words.” The extracts are 
ranged ender euch heads as the following: As jira- 
tion, Cow » Death, ams, Education, Friend- 
ship, Health, *Home, Human Nature, Immortality, 
Love, Memory, the Poet, Sacrifice, Sleep, Service. 
Sincerity, Truth, Woman, Worship and ork. The 
work concludes with an index to its charming 
Rouge and is very tastefully issued. All admir- 
era of George MacDonald will be glad to possess it.— 
Episcopal Register. 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE, 


The significant name of this new seriesis sugges- 
tive of how much that is good and valuable can be ac- 
quired by the —— employment of the spare 
minutes. In ‘Thoughts that Breathe,” the aay 
three hundred extracts, separately numbered, and 
dependent of each other, can be enjoyed, one - 
more at a reading, and the book laid cute without 
he violence to the train of thought.— Cin. Stand- 


othe thoughts that have been selected for position 
in this volume are such as may be traly esteemed 
most forcible and striking, and, clothed as they are 
in the choicest diction of the English language, de- 
serve to rank as among the fairest gems of modern 
classics. No more expressive title for the work 
could have been selected; for veril 
“thoughts that breathe.’’—Potter’s Am. 
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One Cent. By ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 

And other stories by favorite authors. 
Already published in this Series: 

Boys of Brimstone Court, By E.izaneta 
Stuart Pae.trs. And other stories by favorite 
authors. 

A Narrow Escape. By E.izapeta Stuart 
Puetps. And other stories by favorite authors. 

Jessie’s Neighbors, Lovisz CHANDLER 
MovuLtTon. And other stories by favorite authors, 

The Forbes-Doolan Affair. By W. H. 
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Cloth Illustrated 75 Cents, Paper 30 Cents, 
Idle Hour Series. 


POOR PAPA. Marty W. Porter. 
MISS PRISCILE, HUNTER. By Pansy. 
UP 4u> DOWN THE MERRIMAC, By Pliny 


MY DAUGHTER SUSAN. sf 
sl TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By Ella 
‘arman. 


Square 16 mo. ro ms Cents. Cloth, One 
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Boston, Mass. 
What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
oie at an hour's reading, to make a disc: nate se- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
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Three Prize Questions. 


on choiceof books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses of reading; qnetations and 
critical comments from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; — and avecdotes of contempo- 
= authors, 'ete., 
one with iste for books or reading, no matter 
nde r Timited his means or his time, can a ‘ord a sube 
scription, and thus contribute to the promotion of 
home reading. 
Subscription per A 50 cents; five copies $8, 
Liberal terms to agents. 
Specimen copy sent free to any address. 
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For Temperance | 
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TEMPERANCE JEWELS, ai a er 
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White Robes! The purest, White Robes! 
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White Robes! best of Sun- White Robes! 

White Robes! day School White Robes! 

White Robes! Song Books. White Robes! 
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By G. C. HUGG 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT. St %.°x "Sine 
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(New High School Song Book, THE WELCOME 
CHORDS, is nearly through the press.) 
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JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 


Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines. 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street. 
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ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


onl eS sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
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Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
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LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
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ANNIE T. FOGG, 
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A CARD FROM MRS. HOWE. 

After an interval of three years, occupied 
mostly by European travel and residence, I 
find myself once more in this neighborhcod 
at the well known Anniversary season. 

I desire, therefore, very much to keep the 
anniversary of a day which, with the ad- 
vice of friends, I endeavored, some years 
since, to have permanently set apart for the 
celebration of a Woman’s Peace Festival. 

Feeling myself quite unequal to the or- 

of a large Public Meeting, I here- 
by invite those especially interested in this 
subject to meet me at the rooms of the New 
England Women’s Club on Wednesday next, 
June 2d, at 104g a M. 

I invite also those who may observe the 
occasion in other places to send me some 
report of their meetings and proceedings. 

Juuia Warp Hows. 


> 





Ninth Anniversary, 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


MONDAY EVENING SESSION. 

The Ninth Annual Convention of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in Wesleyan Hall, this week, begin- 
ning on Monday evening at half-past seven 
o'clock. Mrs. Lucy Stone called the meet- 
ing to order, and on welcoming the friends 
said that she congratulated the friends of Suf- 
frage that the year Which intervened since 
‘we last met, had brought substantial gains 
to our cause; and though not as large as we 
could desire, there had been a wider and 
deeper interest in all directions, which 
should give fresh courage, and added hope 
of the nearer success, 

Mrs. Stone then introduced as the first 
speaker a Methodist clergymen, who had 
written the paper ‘‘Does the Bible Allow 
Women to Preach” which has in successive 
numbers been printed in the JourNaL. The 
audience then listened to the address of 
Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

ADDRESS OF REY. J. W. BASHFORD. 

I recognize, he said, the delicate position 
in which I am placed this evening, an un- 
known young man thrust in between an eag- 
er audience, and two who on the part of their 
respective sexes represent the higLest point 
yet reached in American eloquence. I 
rest my hope of a hearing under these cir- 
cumstances upon two facts: (1) the cour- 
tesy and good nature of the audience, and 
(2) the attempt on my part to refrain entire- 
ly from the subjects to be discussed by 
others, and to limit myself to a special 
theme, and to present that from a stand. 
point perhaps peculiar in your discussions. 
My theme then shall be not the general 
subject of Woman Suffrage, but the partic- 
ular question of a woman's right to preach, 
and my standpoint will be the Biblical one. 

I have two reasons for presenting my 
theme from this standpoint; (1) I heartily 
adopt the Bible as a guide, and it is easy to 
speak from one’s own convictions. (2) Be- 
cause it is the duty of the orator to always 
begin upon the level of those whom he 
‘would persuade, and, lead them step by step 
from their convictions to his own. Now 
the great body in America who arein a 
great measure at least following their con- 
victions, are those whom we Call Christians. 
It is from them, therefore, that we can 
hope for the speediest action, if we can once 
make this question apart of their moral 
convictions. And we must approach more 
than nine-tenths of this class from the stand- 
point of evangelical Christianity. Just as 
the Bible wrongly interpreted has proved 
the greatest hindrance to this work, so the 
Bible tightly interpreted will prove by far 
the most authoritative help which can be 
brought to our cause, 

We all remember what a hindrance was 
placed in the way of freedom by the fact 
that many, who knew the Bible taught them 
very much that was pure and good were 
also made to believe that the Bible sanction- 
ed the cause of slavery. Had we never for 
one moment abandoned the Biblical stand- 
point, had we from the start insisted that 
this book on which the people relied as the 
voice of God, lent no sanction to the traf- 
fic in human souls, we should have ad- 
vanced the cause of freedom twenty years 
at least. Here we see the practical service 
which the Methodist church rendered the 
cause of freedom. She indeed wavered 
upon the subject of slavery from 1828 to 
1844, memorable years when some of you 
were doing heroic work. But when in 
1844 the Methodist church adopted deci- 
sively anti-slavery convictions, she did not 
base these convictions upon some high im- 
practical standard far removed from the 
people; she adopted them upon the plat- 
form of the Bible, the platform on which 
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, cfu mere! to the moral ¢opvictions 
ofthe’ ‘A’ platform On Which she 
challenged not simply the present, but the 
eternal interest of men., It was this plat- 
form which enabled the Methodist church 
to part willingly with ha!f a million mem- 
bers and several millions of property, rath- 
er than violate what she believed to be tLe 
teaching of her Lord. It was this platform 
which enabled her to rouse the dermant 
conscience of the masses 4s by fire, and to 
make converts by the thousands when she 
began the agitation. And it was the recog- 
nition of this fact which led Lincoln when 
sneeringly asked what he had behind his 
paper proclamation to reply, “I have the 
Methodist Church.” 


If then I did not believe in the Bible my- 
self, yet, knowing that nine tenths of those 
whom we seek to convince and from whom 
we hope for an embodiment of. conviction 
in action, adopt this Book as their guide, 
my great work as an orator would be to 
show that this Book, which is their author- 
ity, lends no sanction to practices of which 
they are guilty. From the fact then that 
speaking from the Bible standpoint, I not 
only present my own convictions, but speak 
from the standpoint of ninety-nine one 
hundredths of those whom we hope to per- 
suade, I gladly confine my discussion to the 
single question: Does the Bible allow wom- 
en to preach? 

Mr. Bashford then proceeded to present, 
in a clear and forcible manner the argu- 
ment, which ‘we ‘have printed in full else- 
where, in this and the last week's issues, 
and then added in conclusion a word as to 
our prospects. We must not, he said, be 
impatient. Great bodies move slowly. 
The hearts of the people are with us. 
Already there are signs of the coming vic- 
tory. President Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, who has just returned from the 
Methodist General Conference, tells us that 
the cause of women has made rapid pro- 
gress in that body during the last four 
years, that while we cannot hope for a vote 
to ordain women at this session, we may 
look for other offices to be thrown open to 
her and for a great enlargement of her 
ficld of work. He thinks another quad- 
rennium may witness her complete triumph 
as a preacher. 

A recent report from England says that 
the Bishop of Londun has just ordained 
two women to the office of deaconess in the 
church. A report from the Presbyterian 
church, now holding its general assembly 
in Madison, Wisconsin, says that the ques- 
tion of woman’s preaching was passed 
upon sometime ago by the highest authority 
in that church, and that under this decision 
several women are now proclaiming the 
Gospel in the great Southwest: It is well 
known that the liberal churches have long 
granted women this right. If the Episco- 
pal church will give woman ordination and 
the Methodist church while refusing orders, 
will give her work to do and the great, 
conservative Presbyterian body allows her 
freely to preach, then we have not only the 
thin edge of the wedge inserted but the 
wedge is driven more than half way home. 
Let us not be discouraged. Those of you 
who led in the cause of freedom must have 
seen dark days in the old abolition period. 
I hope that like the fiery prophet of old 
you had in those days of darkness, when 
you seemed to stand alone, the comforting 
voice of our God: I have yet 4,000 souls 
who have not bowed the knee to Bagl. 
Whether you knew it or not, God was pre- 
paringin many a far off State and in many 
a homely farmhouse hearts to help you in 
your work. It was my fortune to be born 
in one of those far off States whose pro- 
gress Mrs. Livermore has eloquently por- 
trayed. My earliest literary recollections 
are of mother reading to us children ‘‘Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” as we sat around the 
hearth, and my stepfather illustrated the 
book by stories from his own observation 
of slavery, for he had left the South by 
reason of that cause. One night he fur- 
nished the lesson by this story of the origin 
of the Republican party in our native State. 
A poor negro girl was being helped by the 
underground railroad to Canada. Her 
hiding place in Milwaukee was suspected 
and searched, and the girl fled down the 
street closely followed by her protectors 
and the officers in hot pursuit. She turned 
a corner and crowded behind an empty dry 
goods box. The protector tipped the box 
over the girl completely hiding her, and 
ran rapidly forward, turning the next cor- 
ner. just 9s the officers appeared. They, 
supposing the girl was still ahead, followed 
him around five or six more corners and 
caught him, but could not see the girl. 
The protector was hurried off to jail, but 
he whispered the secret to Levi Booth, and 
he and a friend sauntered out in the even- 
ing and carelessly sat down upon the dry 
goods box like loafers to prevent the boys 
moving it in play. It was in that evening 
talk, with one of the three founders in jail, 
with only a pine box between their victim 
and an angry city, that these two men 
pledged themselves to organize a political 
party, never to cease the agitation till Wis- 
consin should be redeemed. And, added 
father, after kindling our blood with the 
simple story, if you boys fight manfully, 
you may live to see our State redeemed. 





God only Knows when the nation shall be 
free. 

I thank God that the day of redemption 
was nearer than father thought, that not 
the boys only but the father lived to see, not 
only Wisconsin marshalled on the side of 
freedom, but the whole land free. 

So it may be some of you who have 
borne the burden through the heat of the 
day are growing weary and heavy laden. 
Some may be saying with aching hearts 
to-night: God only knows when the victory 
will come. Have faith in the people, and 
have faith in God. The victory may be 
nearer than we think. ‘‘But though, the 
vision tarry, wait for it; for at the end it 
shall speak and shall not lie.” 

ADDRESS BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs. Livermore, who was next introduced 
by the President was greeted with warm ap- 
plause and spoke as follows: She had, she 
said, this winter, read the discussions of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in respect to the 
various subjects relating to women, with the 
feeling of bereavement. She had in former 
times been before the Legislature, and with 
other friends presented the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage, but they would not heed their 
arguments. This reminded her of an inci- 
dent in her childhood. When very young 
she went out one day, and filled with the de- 
sire to speak to an audience made a little 
rostrum and stuck up some sticks of wood. 
Then mounted on her rostrum, ske began 
to address her wooden audience. She never 
talked to a Massachusetts Legislature with- 
out recalling this incident, for they often 
were as wooden as her audience of sticks. 
The last time she spoke before the Legisla- 
ture, they had all the members for hearers. 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. 
Gilbert Haven of sainted memory, preced- 
ed her. She sat waiting as a culprit for her 
turn, for the members would go about, 
many of them unconcerned, some engaging 
in light talk. They showed so little inter- 
est that her wrath arose. At the close she 
said toa member, ‘‘Tell me what you are 
goingtosay?’’ ‘I will,” he replied ‘‘answer 
by my vote. I don't mean to have anything 
to do with it.” As I read, continued Mrs. 
Livermore, the recent debates and proceed. 
ings of the Massachusetts Legislature, I re- 
called all the scenes of that earlierday. She 
then passed to describe the character of the 
members, and the way in which they were 
elected. She said the best men were not 
chosen. Thus in one town she knew the 
people began to ask who shall be elected? 
After canvassing they said Mr. H. wanted 
to go. He was rich, and though he lacked 
brains he wanted the honor; as there was no 
very important question coming before the 
Legislature. they would send him. Then 
she cited another case when the people sent 
Mr. B. ,because he had worked hard for the 
Republicans, and as business was dull they 
would send him. She knew of one case 
where a man was sick and as they could not 
raise money for him they concluded to send 
him to the Legislature. Sheasked ‘‘if he is 
sick, why not send him io the hospital?” 
“Oh, he was not sick enough for that. The 
doctors had considered his case and said 
that he had a tape worm in his stomach 
(great laughter.) Thus, from various mo- 
tives like these, men were elected. Of course 
there are those of a higher class—men of 
intellect, of high moral purposes and of 
large progressive ideas who are chosen— 
such as Col. Higginson—but these are the 
minority who tower as giants above the 
majority of small men, some of whom dur- 
ing the last session used language which no 
gentleman would in respect to women. She 
was in Iowa at the time the question was 
under discussion in our Legislature. A 
large crowd of men and women were pack- 
ed into a small building to watch the de- 
bate on Temperance and Woman Suffrage. 
Two acts were before the Iowa Legislature, 
one in reference to liquor selling and the 
other a bill to give women the constitutional 
right to vote. Massachusetts thinks that 
she is a great State, and takes the lead; this 
is a great mistake. 

Iowa is the great banner State. In 1875 
she revised her constitution leaving men 
only three advantages over women; the right 
to serve on juries, the militia and to vote. 
Massachusetts in its pretension as a leader 
reminded her of the insane in the asylum, 
each of whom always thought himself sane 
and regarded others as insane. This she il- 
lustrated by a humorous anecdote of a man 
in the asylum who thought the mice were 
running up his arm, but would not shake them 
out before all these insane people. Massachu- 
setts with her boast of leadership is equally 
mistaken. With her grog shops in Boston, 
with her Harvard College where women if 
they go at all can only go in the back door 
and wait until the boys who are thirsty and 
hungry are fed and then take the refuse 
timie of the professors—thus having a sec- 
ond place at the table. A State where such 
things takes place can be no real leader in 
the world’s progress. Iowa is ahead of 
Massachusetts on the temperance and the 
woman question. The first steps have been 
taken, and if the people are of the same 
temper asnow when they come to vote they 
will ratify the constitutional amendments. 
The reason why Iowa is thus in advance of 
Massachusetts is because it is settled by 
your sons and daughters—the cream of your 


\ 





population has gone forth to these new 
states of the west. They say we mean that 
justice shall be done. It would be a grand 
thing for the Suffrage people in Massachu- 
setts to do what the friends of the temper- 
ance there did. They resolved in order to 
create a public sentiment to hold one hun- 
dred conventions in twenty days, One rich 
man promised, if needed, a thousand dollars. 
The conventions were held. The women 
of Iowa roused the people throughout the 
State. What was the result? A large num- 
ber was sent to the legislature and though 
not enough to make a majority they have 
set in motion a power which will conquer 
the State. Now if we Suffragists could in 
Massachusetts send both men and women 
speakers through the Commonwealth we 
could rouse the public mind. She thought 
men and women should work together. 
Mrs. Stone says we want money. The 
speaker then paid a glowing tribute to the 
self-sacrificing labor of Mrs. Stone and 
urged the friends to aid her in this noble 
work. 

Mrs. Livermore then passed to speak on 
another point. As she was coming up 
stairs a lady put a note in her hands, asking 
her to say something about the apathy of wo- 
men in regard to the cause of Suffrage. She 
began by saying ‘‘I am not surprised at this. 
The women of the great middle class are 
anchored in care and overwhelmed by 
church and house work. In reference to 
church work, she described in graphic terms 
what the church owed to women, citing in 
this connection the case of the Baptists at 
Chicago, who in their missions and other 
ways had been so largely aided by the sis- 
ters. In their appeal they said we beseech 
you to come to the belp.of the Lord against 
the mighty, because woman brought sin 
into the world. Thus the meanness of 
Adam was repeated by his sons in these lat- 
ter days. Mrs. Livermore then in a very in- 
teresting and vivid picture, described the 
cares of housekeeping and the burdens of 
the women of the great middle class in the 
extreme pressure of household work, and 
passed to show how Woman could be eman- 
cipated by a system of codperative house- 
keeping, and cited a case where twenty 
housekeepers combined and organized a 
common kitchen to do the work for all, and 
each woman took charge in turn for a week. 
In this way a great deal of labor could be 
saved, Then, too, the codperative laundry, 
the cheese factory, the sewing machine and 
other machinery would lighten labor. She 
spoke in this connection of aclub dining 
room at Ann Arbor, where from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred students were fed from 
food cooked in the club kitchens. Meals 
were sent from the latter to the houses. 
Thus thirty or forty families could be cared 
for by one of these club kitcbens. Thus 
you could have a varied bill of fare well 
cooked and served equal to the Tremont 
House of Boston at $2.70 per week, while 
the price at the above named hotel was four 
dollars per day. Itis possible for women 
by means of the codperative industry to 
save in expense and to have time to read. 
This was the poetry of housekeeping. In 
this way the wife could help the husband 
save. But these savings should be held as 
the property of both, and not the whole by 
the husband in his own right. In this con- 
nection she related an incident which took 
place in the cars at the West, of a woman 
who had a through ticket, but when asked 
to pay fifty cents for transportation, said 
she had only a quarter of a dollar; that her 
husband had told her it was a through ticket 
and then gave her twenty-five cents beside. 
Upon inquiry she learned that the husband 
owned sixteen hundred acres of land. 
‘‘Why,” Mrs. Livermore asked her, ‘‘did 
you not demand of him five dollars?” ‘‘I 
rather think,” she replied, ‘‘you don’t know 
my husband.” Then the speaker made an 
argument in favor of the wife having an 
equal right to the money made by the joint 
work of the two and if the husband would 
only change work with the wife for one or 
two weeks, he would then know the value 
and extent of her labors. This led her to 
revert again to the benefits of codperative 
housekeeping by which not only would 
money be saved but time could also be 
gained for reading and intellectual improve. 
ment. Woman by this would be lifted up 
out of the burden of care and the dwarfing 


influences which now beset her. 
In conclusion Mrs. Livermore passed to 


consider some of the more favorable aspects 
of the times. She was not discouraged by 
what the Massachusetts Legislature had 
failed to do. A real progress had been 
made. All through the great West the 
women were waking up. In Indiana there 
had been a great gathering. The women 
would go to the Republican Convention at 
Chicago to ask for a recognition of their 
rights. Meetings were either had, or 
would soon be held in Bloomington, IIl., 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Ann Arbor and other 
places. The cause was never more hopeful 
than now. The Massachusetts School of 
Technology had opened its doors as the 
results of the efforts of a single woman. It 
is possible for her now to enter the profes- 
sions. In the great Methodist church she 
can preach even though ordination as a set- 
tled pastor is still denied her. In England— 
in other lands—even in India, the emanci- 
pation of woman is going forward. We 
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have onlyto work with faith and earnest- 
ness, and the hour of triumph will come, 


ADDRESS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


When Mr. Phillips came forward he wag 
greeted with prolonged and enthusiastic ap. 
plause, As the audience subsided he be. 
gan by saying that as he came up stairs to 
the hall he heard:a half dozen ladies in con- 
versation say that they did not come to 
hear the lot, but only Mrs. Livermore. 
After so brilliant a picture of the causes of 
the present aspect of things, set forth with 
so much wit, sarcasm, pathos and argu- 
ment, he felt that he had but little to add. 
We had great reason to hope, not from the 
action of the Legislature, but because there 
was the growth of public opinion. Sir Wil- 
fred Lawson, was once asked, ‘‘did you 
ever know a speech in the English Parlia- 
ment to change a vote?”’ He replied “I 
have known speeches which changed the 
opinions of a hundred, but I never knew a 
speech to change one vote.” The value of 
speeches then was that they made opinion. 
As this ripens it becomes a power, moves 
society, and controls legislatures. He then 
cited cases to illustrate this power of opin- 
ion, In 1843 when Latimer was arrested he 
asked a lawyer if he would be his counsel. 
Yes, I would take any case. Ten years 
later the same lawyer was asked “‘if he would 
defend Capt. Tuttle.” ‘-No I would not be 
counsel] for any slave catcher.” The lawyer 
was not anti-slavery, but he felt the pres- 
sure of public opinion, Thus you see a 
speech which changed the opinion of ahun- 
dred isa power. Great men oftener voice 
than create public opinion. Take Channing. 
A great sect has on the centennial of his 
birth been eulogistic in his praise; but 
where did Channing get the first impulse 
of his ideas? He was led to adopt his 
principles of peace through the influence of 
a humble clergyman. Garrison aroused him 
to the greut anti-slavery struggle. Men 
often humble, who are inspired by great 
ideas, are the creators of opinion. Such 
noble reformers as Horace Mann and Dr, 
Howe lifted Massachusetts a hundred years 
ahead in education and the treatment of 
the blind. The great changes in opinion 
are not so much wrought out by the power 
of the pulpit, but from those influences 
which touch and inspire the people with 
great ideas. Mrs. Livermore, as she goes 
from city to city, from town tuo town, and 
speaks to crowds is a force in making pub- 
lic opinion. To enforce this Mr. Phillips 
here cited the case of the orthodox deacon, 
who upon hearing Mrs, Livermore was 
ready at the close of the lecture, if a show 
of hands had then been called for, to 
vote on her side. Though the next day 
he cooled, yet the change had begun in his 
own mind. It is from such influences as 
these that a public opinion ripens. To-day 
not a journal in Boston is so blind and fos- 
sil as not to recognize the advance in public 
opinion on the Woman question. The 
Daily Advertiser of to-day would be ashamed 
of the opinions of the Daily Advertiser of ten 
years ago on many points. Not that the 
editors of ten years ago were worse, or the 
editors of to-day better, but simply because 
public opinion had changed, and demand- 
ed a higher tone. 

As the friend who spoke first was pre- 
senting the scriptural argument with so 
much logical force, there was probably a 
feeling among many in the hall, that this 
was of little importance. This is not true. 
It may be that in Boston where the influ- 
ence of liberal religion is felt there may not 
be this need, but in the commonwealth at 
large it is not so, The religious convictions 
of the State rest largely upon the Bible as 
a basis. When he was very much interested 
in the abolishing of capital punishment he 
went to the State House and, in a hearing 
before the legislative committee, made his 
argument, citing great names to sustain him, 
but in reply it was said, “if you will only 
show us that Moses did not tell us to hang 
aman we will vote for the repeal.” The 
names of great modern writers did not 
weigh as did Moses. When I remember how 
the religious convictions of New England 
still rest on the Bible, I see how the argu- 
ment presented to-night went home close to 
the joint. Itis a necessary argument. It 
touches the prejudices, the timidity of a 
large class, and the Bible argument thus 
presented makes a great breach in the walls. 
Tt confronts a religious prejudice with a 
religious sanction for reform. The liberal 
Christians and the free religionists may not 
need such an argument. But as long as 
the masses so largely rest on the authority 
of the Bible this plea must be used to show 
that the great force which has made woman 
what she is, is now for us, 

Mr. Phillips then passed to consider the 
point in the speech of Mrs. Livermore, in 
which she spoke of the burden of house- 
hold cares. The fault for this largely rests 
upon the women and not on the men. Re- 
call what our mothers did sixty years ago. 
They not only made the clothes and knit 
the stockings, but also wove the cloth and 
spun the yarn. They also aided in the work 
of the farm. In addition to all this they 
read books and taught the young. In this 
connection he cited the case of Mrs. Ripley 
and other well-known women. The rea- 
son they were able to do so mach was on 
account of the simplicity of their mode of 
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life. The introduction of luxuries and 
elaborate dréss have added to the burden of 
woman’s care and work. The picture of 
the man of olden time was that of a fop. 
He was dressed in laces and knee buckles 
and other personal adornments. The 
jdeal man was a beau. But as by the 
jntroduction of new industries a larger 
scope was given to his activities his ideas 
broadened, and the introduction of manu- 
factured cloth at once made his dress more 
simple and the beau was changed to the 
gentleman in plain attire. In the new 
change which this great movement of wom- 
an’s emancipation will make she will en- 
large her activities, and she will live a 
simpler life and thus be enabled to reach a 
higher and broader culture. Domestic life 
will be freed of some of its narrowness and 
drudgery, and her dwarfed faculties will be 
expanded. 

Mr. Phillips next spoke of another feat- 
ure in our present life. This was the lack 
of earnestness, It even pervades the 
church: It has fairs, festivals and picnics. 
Two hundred years ugo they had a mistress 
of the revels. Now each church has 
women who are mistresses of amusements. 
Now while he admitted the need of relaxa- 
tion, Christianity was not an amusement 
but taught that life was a very serious and 
earnest affair. Religion was not meant to 
amuse. The hberal clergy do not enter in- 
to the great earnest moral efforts of the 
time. How many of them go to the legis- 
lature to advocate the cause of temperance 
or Woman Suffrage? How many visit 
prisoners? He never met a clergyman at 
the State House, asking for a reform in 
penal legislation, but he had seen scores of 
them there to pick flaws in some argument 
forreform. There is now in the church a 
lack of earnestness. The speaker then 
cited the case of John Augustus, the prison- 
er's friend. He was filled with the great 
purpose to work for thisreform. So he 
went bail for seven thousand, that better 
influences might surround them. He trust- 
ed them, and out of these seven thousands 
not more than about ten betrayed the trust. 
From the labors of this noble man’s life 
sprung many organizations for the prison- 
ers’ reform and for the reform of prison 
discipline. The moral earnestness of this 
man’s life wrought blessed results. He 
prompted Robert Shaw to pay large sums 
in aid of his work. Lyman Beecher, it 
has been said, was the father of more 
brains than any other man in the United 
States. John Augustus was the father of 
prison reform. The inspiration which 
comes from a humble man has great influ- 
ence. The power of earnestness is irresist- 
ible. This cause of women reaches deep 
down and touches great questions, such as 
the relation of the sexes, the sphere, of 
woman, her real place and work in life. 
The public is nearly half convinced, Mr. 
Parkman in his rejection of free suffrage 
is obliged to cross the ocean and put himself 
on the principles of the Old World. He is 
driven by logical necessity to the foot of 
the Czar. The half of the country is 
ashamed of the other half. To convert the 
whole we must bring to bear the advancing 
wave of public opinion so that the whole 
shall be borne along by the resistless tide of 
progress. In the legislature they do not 
weigh arguments but count votes. In the 
West society is in a gristly state. Public 
opinion surges back and forth. I saw the 
man of whom Mr. Bashford spoke, who sat 
upon the box which covered the slave. The 
three men engaged in that escape of the 
fugitive formed the Republican party of 
Wisconsin. The chief justice of that State 
made a noble decision on the slave law. 
He stood on a lofty pedestal with the sub- 
lime beauty based on justice. But this 
noble man afterwards died a drunkard. 
He could stand up against the power of 
thirty States, but could not withstand the 
power of the demon appetite in his own 
breast. Mr. Phillips then closed with an 
eloquent appeal. 

The Hutchinsons next sang one of their 
thrilling songs, and the crowd of people 
who remained throughout the evening then 
passed to their homes. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, 
BUSINESS MEETING. 

The President, Mrs. Lucy Stone, in the 
chair, made an appeal for active work in 
the cause this year. 

Mrs, Stone, by request of the Executive 
Committee, nominated a list of names for 
Committees on Nomination of Officers and 
on Finance, as follows: 


(Thomas J. Lothrop, 
Mrs. Anna G. ame 
l, 
ith, 


Nomination | hae ae 


of Officers and- ¢ 
Resolutions. > Urbino, 


Beptaees 
Mrs. M. J. Ripley. 
| Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins, of Vermont. 


{ Mrs. 8. Vogl, 
Finance. ~ Miss Frank King, 
Miss F. Everett. 

The vote being taken, the committees 
thus nominated were chosen. 

The i1eport of the Executive Committee 
was then read by its Chairman, Frederic 
A. Hinckley, of Providence, R. I. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 

Frrenps:—In presenting their annual re- 
port, your Executive Committee beg leave 
to call your attentéon to the work which it 
seems to them our Association can most ad- 





visedly undertake. As its name implies it 
is the New England Association and its 
sphere of action is of course limited geo- 
graphicaily to the six New England States. 

On the other hand five out of our six 
States have local organizations, of more or 
less efficiency, and it is always desirable 
that the general association in acting within 
any State should be careful to codperate 
with such organization wherever such co- 
operation is possibie. In view of these two 
facts it has seemed to us that our function 
as an organized body is: 

ist. To make of ourselves a medium, 
through which by means of this annual 
convention, and by such other methods as 
may from time to time be devised, the 
friends of Woman Suffrage in the six New 
England States may be able to communi- 
cate with each other. 

2nd. To secure in such of the States as 
are still without an active State Society, im- 
mediate local organization. 

8rd. To codperate with State Societies, 
when it shall be considered desirable in con- 
centrating all our forces for some special 
emergency. 

With a clear recognition of the foregoing 
points, your Committee have endeavored to 
superintend the work of the Association, 
during the year which closes with this day. 

We regret to say that there is not an ac- 
tive state society in cach of our New Eng- 
land States. Maine has an Association 
though not in as active condition as might 
be wished. One of its officers from whom 
we-had hoped to receive a report, writes 
that she has been unable to prepare one 
and adds: ‘‘I trust you will see that means 
are inaugurated to make our work in Maine 
more effectual.” It is evident from this 
statement that moral agitation is needed in 
Maine to arouse greater activity on the part 
of our frends. Petitions have been circu- 
lated the past year for general suffrage, and 
also for school suffrage. The subject re- 
ceived little attention in the Legislature, 
being referred to a committee whose report 
of ‘“inexpedient to legislate,” was adopted 
without discussion. 

New Hampshire has been more fortunate 
in its organized efforts as well as in the 

ractical results attained. The first of our 

Yew England states to secure Suffrage on 
school questions, it enjoys an honorable and 
well-earned distinction. During the past 
year such additional legislation has been 
effected as was necessary to extend to wo- 
men the right to serve as moderators and 
clerks in school meetings, a right for which 
the original law did not provide. The 
Farmington News gives an account of the 
school meeting in District No. 9. There 
were a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men present. The result of the first ballot 
for moderator was as follows: Annie V. 
Coburn 15, Daniel Burnham 15. The sec- 
ond and third ballots showed no change. 
On the fourth Mr. Burnham was elected by 
a majority of one vote. 
signiticant as showing how soon political 
power conscientiously held brings active 
participation in public affairs. omen in 
several cases have been elected on school 
committees, and there seems to be a grow- 
ing and intelligent interest in the manage- 
ment of the public schools of New Hamp- 
sbire on the part of ‘ts women. 

Petitions for municipal suffrage were pre- 
sented to the last legislature, and referred 
to a Special Committee who reported in its 
favor. The bill failed of sue though 
receiving good support and obtaining an 
encouraging vote. 

There is one thing the friends in New 
Hampshire have done the past year, which 
seems to us especially worthy of commen- 
dation. At the last annual meeting of their 
Association, they adopted among other res- 
olutions the following: 

Resolved, That we will, as far as possible, endeav- 
or to secure acolumn in our local newspapers in the 
interest of Woman Suffrage, and we hereby instract 
our Executive Committee to attend to this matter. 

lt isa fact well known to many that a very 
small effort will secure an entrance to the 
columns of most of our country newspapers 
and to not a few of the city dailies and 
weeklies, and all know that the miscellane- 
ous audience thus gained is the very one we 
want, and which we ey if ever get with 
a paper devoted exclusively to the cause or 
in public mectings called in its name. We 
sincerely hope the wise example of New 
Hampshire in this respect may be followed 
in all the States. 

Vermont we regret to say is still without 
local organization, and with the limited 
means at our disposal, we have been unable 
to take such measures as should secure it. 
At the last session of the Legislature the 
question of Suffrage was considered, but no 
favorable action taken. A friend writes: 
‘I can report but little progress in this State, 
yet the cause is every year gaining friends 
and growing stronger.’ 

Massachusetts partially following the ex- 
ample of New Hampshire has made a trial 
of Woman Suffrage in the election of schoo) 
committees. That the trial was not as 
great a success as could have been wished 
was due to the twin causes of all our delays 
and failures, viz: the injustice of men and 
the indifference of women. It was a barrier 
in the way of a fair trial of the experiment, 
as it has becn erroneously called, that the 
poll-tax was imposed; it was in many cases 
a serious barrier that petty officials were 
enabled to throw such obstacles in the way 
of registration as to discourage all but the 
most persistent in going through this new 
experience. This was all due to the injus- 
tice of men. But had there been no tax, 
had the officers of registration been in all 
cases, as they were in many, models of just 
and gentlemanly deportment, it is still un- 
doubtedly true that but a very small per- 
centage of women would have voted. This 
is due to a lamentable indifference to public 
questions on their part, which though not a 
sin, because a natural outgrowth of the sub- 
jection of the past, isa fact which must be 
overcome before any very satisfactory re- 
sultis obtained. All friends of the move- 
ment may freely admit thus much without 
misgiving, for it still leaves us a iarge mar- 


gn for congratulation and encouragement. 
t was a wonderful indication of our claim 
that woman’s presence will purify politics, 
that on the very first occasion of her voting 
in Boston, the atmosphere of its W 

Rooms, for half the day of election was 


This incident is’ 





made fit to breathe. We may well contem- 
plate with satisfaction the fact that all 
classes of men showed for women at the 
polls a degree of respect which they have 
not always shown for themselves. This 
result, in Boston alone, furnishes positive, 
practical proof of the soundness of the 
claim that the codperation of men and wo- 
men means greater purity in politics pre- 
cisely as it means greater purity in every 
other realm. It has been a fortunate thing 
that it was possible in Massachusetts to 
keep the agitation for school suffrage and 
for general suffrage largely distinct, the 
one from the ot! Many honest friends 
of the partial measure have thus been able 
to advocate and work for it without any 
compromise of their principles or feelings 
and the friends of universal Woman Suf- 
frage have been free to work with undimin- 
ished energy for the unlimited right. Un- 
der all the circumstances the votes in the 
Massachusetts Legislature the past year 
though apparently less favorable than here- 
tofore are not really so. The first effect of 
securing school suffrage is to make many 
who would otherwise vote for the full mea- 
sure say, let us wait and see how this works 
before we doany more. When this fact is 
taken into the account, together with the 
active, independent efforts being made to 
ensure a larger degree of success for school 
suffrage another year, we think the cause in 
Massachusetts is making sure, though at 
times it may seem slow progress. 

Rhode Island is another State with effi 
cient local organization. During the past 
year it has circulated a larger number of 
petitions than ever before for general suf- 
frage, and has made a specialty of school 
suffrage. Less fortunate than Massachu- 
setts in this respect, it has been necessary 
for the avowed Woman Suffragists to en- 
gineer the school suffrage agitation. Still 
a very large vote was obtained for this 
measure in the popular branch, eleven more 
than the necessary majority of all the mem- 
bers elected, and but for the opposition in 
the Senate, a Constitutional Amendment 
would have passed for reference to the suc- 
ceeding Legislature. The friends of Wom- 
an Suffrage in Rhode Island are constantly 
made to feel, asis indeed the casein all 
our States, how difficult it is for a move- 
ment representing little or no political pow- 
er to secure justice at the hands of the 
makers and executors of law. 

The Rhode Island Association has an at- 
tractive room of its own, and during the 


fall, winter and spring months holds a reg ‘ 


ular monthly afternoon meeting for a 
dresses and discussion, usually followed by 
a social tea. We regard this frequent and 
regular method of meeting together with 
the appeal to the social element as one wor- 
thy of imitation in all the States. 

The Association has resolved to add to 
its work the coming year the circulation of 
a petition to Congress for a sixteenth 
amendment to the national constitution. 
Thus it proposes to have, so to speak, two 
strings to its bow, and while working with 
unabated interest upon its own legislature 
to help on that grand agitation of our move- 
ment, which is making such impression 
upon the representatives of the people at 
Washington. Whether this country will 
ever adopt a uniform system of Suffrage in 
the election of national officers is a question 
for the future to determine, but it certainly 
will not be amiss for this cause to have the 
benefit of the decision, whichever way it 


= be. 

e commend this action of the Rhode 
Island friends to the several State associa- 
tions, as one eminently worthy of their con- 
sideration. 

Connecticut is also under good local care. 
Under the charge of its State Society the 
Suffrage agitation is efficiently maintained, 
aod will in time doubtless be carried to 
complete victory. ‘Two measures were 
acted upon by the last Legislature—one for 
school suffrage, the other for suffrage on 
the granting of licenses under the local op- 
tion liquor law. The latter was successful 
in the House, but failed in the Senate. The 
report from Connecticut will show ro defi- 
nite results, but nevertheless is not without 
signs of steady gain, and what is most im- 
portant of all showsa pluck and persistency, 
which enlisted on the right side is sure, 
sooner or later, to prevail. 

The other State reports as far as any have 
been prepared will be presented to the Con- 
vention, and will show more fully than we 
can here the history of the past years work. 

Called to administer the affairs of this 
Association for the year which now draws 
to a close, your comunittee would fail ia 
the performance of its duty if it did not of- 
fer such practical suggestions for future 
work as in its judgment seem wise and nec- 
essary. 

That these Annual Conventions represent- 
ing the Suffragists of the six New England 
States should be maintained, it needs no ar- 
gument to prove. But we think the Asso- 
ciation may well do more, nay, must do 
more, if it would demonstrate its right 
to be. 

There are three things, any one or all of 
which we might undertake to do. 

1st. We might secure a State Suffrage As- 
sociation in Vermont. 

2nd, We might superintend the publica- 
tion of Woman Suffrage articles, or articles 
bearing upon Woman’s claim to the ballot, 
in the newspapers of a large number of the 
towns and cities of New England. 

8rd. We might codperate with some one 
of the State Societies in concentrating the 
entire force of any agitation in one special 
and promising locality. As a means for 
immediate effect the third method couid 
probably be adopted, with great advantage, 
either in Maine or Rhode Island. Maine 
has been an encouraging State for reforms, 
and Rhode Island with concentrated effort 
enough can be made a good battle ground 
for the agitation of school suffrage. 

As a means for general education of pub- 
lic opinion, the second method seems to us 
well worth consideration. The weekly 
county or town newspaper in the conntry 
and the daily in all our cities, are immense- 
ly powerful educators of thought and pur- 

so, There are more such papers in New 

ngland open to us for the — than we 
can possibly avail ourselves of in a year. 
But the difficulty is we expect such work 
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to be volunteer work, and so no one feels 
any special obligation to perform it, and it 
remains to-day undone. And yet we have 
no reason to expect success, under demo- 
cratic institutions we ought not to win suc- 
cess, until we have convinced the people, 
by direct appeal and argument, that our 
cause is founded on justice. If this Associ- 
ation could originate and maintain a sys- 
tematic plan for securing and ere | 
through the press of the New Englan 
States, during the coming year a series of 
well-written articles on the rights of Wom 
an, with a direct bearing upon the question 
of Suffrage, it would do a fundamental 
work suffering to be done, and one which 
no other body is likely to undertake. But 
such articles cannot be had for nothing. A 
number of persons, competent to the task, 
should be regularly employed to select or 
prepare them. For this purpose, should 
you think it advisable to undertake it, we 
need a fuller treasury. Indeed there would 
be something to appeal for, could we point 
to a systematic plan of moral agitation in 
this line. The cause needs occasionally the 
adoption of new methods; more than all 
things else it needs thorough, systematic 
work. Why isnot this a good plan with 
which to begin? Why is not this Associa- 
tion, which cannot wisely appeal to the in- 
dividual legislatures, just the body to super- 
intend it? 1f you think so emphasize your 
thought in this convention and back it 
with a liberal contribution to the Associa- 
tion’s treasury. 

As the old prejudices yield a little, here 
and there, as occasionally we achieve a 
partial victory, we must not spare our ef- 
forts, as we certainly do not abate one jot of 
heart or hope. We must follow up every 
gain with work no less earnest and aggres- 
sive than that with which we meet defeat. 
What ever else we may be we are first, last 
and always a moral agitation. We stand 
for a principle of exact justice. We pro- 
test against the most degrading tyranny of 
the ages. In such a cause, sacred to the 
holy spirit of universal liberty, no minor 
matters should cause division either of sym- 

athy or of practical work. In New Eng- 
a as everywhere else, all friends of suf- 
frage for women should be able to stand 
side by side in the fellowship of a great idea. 
Let us extend the right hand of sympathy 
to all helpful workers for our cause, of what- 
soever name and wheresoever found. Let 
us encourage united, aggressive action in the 
State, the section and the nation, to the end 
that universal equity may be the more truly 
served. So shall we the sooner command 
the future. So shall we the sooner hear, 

“The bells of cheer, 

Ring peace and freedom in.” 
Respectfully submitted for the Executive 
Committee, 

FREDERICK A. HINCKLEY, Clairman, 

On motion of Hon. 8. E. Sewall to accept 
the report. Mr. Sewall then read the 
treasurer's report, showing a balance of 
$316.18 in the treasury. On motion the 
report was accepted. Mrs. Stone then read 
the following: 





TENTH ANNUAL REPORT EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee of this Associ- 
ation has held a regular monthly meeting 
during the year, except in July and August, 
to plan work, to devise ways and means, 
and to make effectual such instrumentali- 
ties as we had at command. 

To facilitate schoo] suffrage the practical 
working of the law, and to enable as many 
women as possible to avail themselves of 
the newly acquired right, this Executive 
Committee sent a circular which had been 
carefully prepared by Hon. Samuel E. Sew- 
all, with a stamp for an answer to each 
town clerk in the State, over three hundred 
towns, asking the name or names of those 
who in each town would codperate. In re- 
sponse to these, and from other sources of 
information, 35,000 circulars of ‘‘Instruc- 
tions to women how to vote” were sent out, 
mainly from the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. In many cases replies to our 
circular required answers, which were re- 
tunrned with stamp or postal card enclosed. 
This involved an immense amount of cor- 
respondence. It wasduring the hot weath- 
er when many who would bave gladly 
shared the labor, were out of town on their 
summer vacations. Our scanty treas 
did not enable us to pay for assistance. 
But the duty was cheerfully and well done 
by a few volunteers. 

Another circular addressed to women and 
signed by Mrs. Prof. Agassiz, Mrs. Gov. 
Claflin, and others, was sent out by this 
committee in large numbers. All this in- 
volved an outlay of time, toil, fatigue, and: 
money. The circular of Mrs. Agassiz also. 
had a wide distribution by the ladies whose 
names were appended to it. 

At the end of summer, and in the early 
fall, meetings were held in many towns, at- 
tended by Col. T. W. Higginson, Rev. Lo- 
renza Haynes, Frederick A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Charles H. Codman, 
H. B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Judge Russell, 
and others. 

The Suffrage Clubs in South Boston, 
East Boston, the a Chelsea, Mal- 
den, Waltham, Needham, Lynn, Dorches- 
ter, Lawrence, Haverhill, Melrose, New- 
ton and others — the good work. 

Hon. Geor, Hoar, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, lent the aid of 
his voice to the same purpose in a meeting 
in Worcester, as he always gives his vote 
in Congress. 

Several newspapers in the State > 
ed the measure, and so did many clergy- 
men, In Dorchester four clergymen, Rev. 
Mr. Barrows, Packard, Banvard and 
all of different denominations, attended a 
meeting to promote school suffrage, and 
spoke earnestly in its favor. In Salem 
there was the same support. In Lowell one 
clergyman devoted a sermon to it. 

This friendliness wa vastly helpful. But 
there was much, especially from the press 
which was not helpful. The fact that the 
application for assessment and reg 
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DOES THE BIBLE ALLOW WOMEN TO 
PREACH! 
No. 2. 
was the principle by which 
wrote and of which he 
wide and apparently contra- 
We think it will 
who study Paul’s life 
tried to express, not 
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the other hand, the .Greek churches inten- 
sified personal rights; their liberty ran to 
license. Some were guilty of open adul- 
tery at their homes, of drunkenness at the 
communion table and of a confusion at 
their social meetings little short of mad- 
ness. So Paul in the Corinthian letter 
almost pits the law of love against per- 
sonal rights. In the 9th chapter, for in- 
stance, he meets the question of justice by 
first presenting clearly his claims against 
the Corinthian church for his services, and 
then yielding these claims to the higher 
law of love. If I yield unquestioned per- 
sonal rights including even my living for 
your sakes, he argues, ought not you to 
yield your petty rights about meats and 

’ drinks for the sake of your brothers’ souls? 
Again, the 10th chapter is summed up in 
the injunction: ‘‘Let no man seek his own 
but every man another's interest.” The 
wonderful exaltation of love or charity in 
the 13th chapter is only the natural climax 
of the whole letter. Now who would think 
of looking into such a letter for a magna 
charta of personal rights, or of constru- 
ing Paul’s prohibition of any man to seek 
his own, or his of woman to 
speak in a certain church, or his prohibi- 
tion of thie slave to seek his freedom into a 
divine denial that the slave has any right to 
his freedom, that the woman has any right 
to speak in church, or the man any right 
to his own? 

This gen view that Paul is writing 

from the standp of love, and is not 
basing his prohib upon the lack of 
rights, is ndantly confirmed by a par- 
ticular examination of the passage in ques- 
tion. In the 14th chapter Paul shows that 
this law prompts us to seek two objects in 
a social meeting, viz.: the edification of 
the church and the salvation of unbe- 
lievers. With these two objects in mind, 
he complains that they comie to the meet- 
ing each with a psalm, a revelation, a 
doctrine,..etc.—not. because it is wrong to 
bring psalms and doctrines to church, but 
because at that time and place it was not 
edifying. Again, when he forbids the Jew 
or Roman to speak in the Corinthian 
church, unless an interpreter is present, 
does he mean that men have no right to 
confess God in Hebrew and in Latin, or 
simply that a Hebrew speech was not edi- 
fying to Greeks, and so was forbidden by 
the law of love? And inasmuch as the 
women were adding to the confusion and 
deepening the disgrace into which the 
Corinthian church had already fallen by 
exercising a freedom which seemed scan- 
dalous to their neighbors, he commanded 
them also to keep silent. Were the two 
first restrictions —the one against the 
majority bringing psalms and the other 
against foreigners speaking, definitions of 
the absolute rights of the majority and of 
foreigners and therefore of universal ap- 
plication? No. By what exegesis, then, 
can we tear this restriction upon women 
out of its connection, construe it into a 
definition of rights and make it of uni- 
versal application? We know how St. 
Paul, in this same letter and on the same 
ground of love, urged the slaves not to care 
for their freedom, but to obey their mas- 
ters. And all remember how indignant we 
grew when the slaveholders interpreted 
this command of Paul, which had not the 
slightest reference to justice but was 
wholly based on love, into a divine proc- 
lamation of the justice of slavery. Shall 
we adopt the very exegesis we so indig- 
nantly condemned, construe Paul’s plea 
for women to yield their rights for the 
sake of Christ into a divine denial of these 
rights, once more make the great cham- 
pion of spiritual freedom the defender of 
the coarsest tyranny, because with Christ 
he dared to teach that love is higher than 
liberty? 

Ill. Every deep principle is capable of 
wide and apparently conflicting applica- 
tions. Under thesame law of gravitation 
rain falls and mist rises. We must under 
stand not only the abstract law but the 
actual circumstances which modify it, if 
we would know which action flows from 

’ the one and which from the other. So 
Paul’s commands and conduct are often 
changed ‘by local considerations, We 
need to apprehend clearly not only his 
ideal law of love but also the historical 
surroundings amidst which he applied his 
principle, if we would know which word 
or deed flowed from his central principle, 
and which was apparently reversed by 

- cireumstances. _ To us this constant modi- 
fication of his principle to suit the cir- 
cumstances shows not that Paul was a 





demagogue, but rather that he adopted 
the natural and divine method of reform. 
The present state of the race under sin is 
not its ideal state, nor the one in which 
God intends it to remain. But he is the 
silliest idealist who, in the application of 
some visionary plan of. reform, ignores 
the present constitution of society. Man’s 
earthly history 1s not a realization of God’s 
ideal plan or His ultimate designs for the 
race, But neither Christ nor Paul was so 
foolish as to attempt to reform the race 
without any regard to history. But 
whether we believe in such a course or 
not, Paul avowedly modified his conduct 
out of regard to circumstances and preju- 
dices. He avowed himself to be yielding 
to invalid reasons in abstaining from 
meats offered to idols; in circumcising 
Timothy; in helping the Nazarites dis- 
charge their vows. He knowingly ap- 
pealed to local prejudices when he urged 
natural instincts against men wearing long 
hair and women short hair, after the man- 
ner of the effeminate and of the harlots of 
his time. The natural instincts of pure 
women Go protest against wearing even the 
outward badge of the harlot. But if Paul 
thought that some natural law forbade 
women to wear short hair and men long 
hair, how could he take the vow of the 
Nazarite and help others discharge that 
vow? 

So we think all the first passages quoted 
against women are based on facts but not 
truths, and that the commands are appli- 
cable so long as the facts exist, but that 
they are not principles ordained of God 
for all time. In the 11th chapter of 1 
Corinthians, Paul, going back to Genesis 
and supported by 4000 years of history, de- 
clares that man is the head of woman and 
he repeats the statement in various forms in 


his writings. Is St. Paul here describing 


the ideal state of man and woman, the 
state which God ordained and in which 
He intends them to remain; or is he de- 
scribing the aetual state of man and woman 
in their fallen condition? He is plainly 
describing the latter and lest we should 
mistake it for the ideal state Paul at once 
adds the important qualification noted un- 
der the first point, ‘Nevertheless, neither 
is the man without.the woman, nor the 
woman without the man in the Lord.” 
Paul here calls our attention beyond the 
actual state of man and woman in sin to 
their ideal state in the Lord, and declares 
that in this state each is equally of and for 
the other. 

This explanation also applies to the 
noted passage in Genesis to which Paul 
refers. At the fall God prophetically de- 
scribes the natural penalties which will 
flow from sin. When man descends from 
the high state in which God made him 
and livesin his passions, even nature re- 
volts and the earth becomes thorny. We 
see in the sad history of drunkards and 
adulterers, the ignorant and the lazy, how 
true this prophecy has proved. So when 
woman descends from the high plane of 
spirituality and love for which God made 
her and contends with man on the plare of 
sensuality and selfishness, God prophesies 
that she will be worsted in the contest. 
‘*Her desire shall be to her husband and he 
shall rule over her.” Is this prophecy a 
declaration of what in the nature of things 
must prove true in the sinful contest on 
which the race was then entering, a proph- 
ecy amply confirmed by 6000 years of his- 
tory, or is it a declaration of what God 
intends shall remain true in the ideal state 
of the race? How can anyone think this 
passage expresses the absolute relation of 
man and woman in God’s mind, when God 
expressly tells us that this condition comes 
as the consequence of the fall, and when 
the whole work of Christ is to lead us back 
out of the state into which the fall has 
plunged us? One might as well declare 
that the thorns and briers, which God said 
the ground should bring forth on account of 
man’s sin, are an expression of the ideal 
attitude of nature toward man and that we 
violate God’s will in putting forth any 
effort to improve these products, as to de- 
clare that the subservience of woman to 
man is an expression of their ideal relation 
and that we violate God’s will in putting 
forth any effort to change it. 

Since we are forced to go beyond St. 
Paul to explain God's words in other parts 
of the Bible, we may also study God’s 
conduct in other parts of the Bible upon 
this question. In addition to the prophecy 
that your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy and on my servants and on my 
hand-maids I will pour out of my spirit, in 
addition to the exampie of Philip’s daught- 
ers and Priscilla and Phebe, we read that 
Miriam was chosen to lead the hosts of 
Israel in praise and her song is part of our 
inspired Bible. Huldah was seated in the 
prophetic college and was inspired by God 
to teach the high priest himself. Deborah 
was a judge and a prophetess in Israel and 
the Lord confirmed her delarations by mir- 
aculous victories. Isaiah refers to his wife 
under the well-known title of the prophet- 
ess. Annain the New Testament is called 
a prophetess of the Lord and Elizabeth and 
Mary spoke words which rank among the 
choicest parts of inspiration. Beyond all 
our arguments then as to whether God will 





qualify and approve women as teachers in 
the church, we have the undisputable 
record of His holy word that again and 
again he has so qualified and approved 
them. ~ 

But, says one, granting the interpretation 
of St. Paul and the argument from the Bi- 
ble, does not this 3rd principle furnish suf- 
ficient reason for stil] maintaining the restric- 
tion? Is not the race still in a fallen state? 
Must we not yet conform to historical con- 
ditions, conditions which if not ideal are at 
least natural in the present state of the 
race? We answer that while we have not 
yet reached our ideal, still to deny our right 
and duty to remove the results of the fall as 
fast as possible is to condemn the husband- 
man for tilling the soil and the minister for 
preaching salvation. Again, the teaching 
of the church by women was not so distant 
a possibility, such an ideal privilege as to 
be removed beyond even Bible times. Be- 
sides Woman’s position has changed greatly 
since the time of Paul. It is not now 
thought improper for her either to speak in 
public or to engage in pastoral work. The 
church may safely remove official bans and 
honestly recognize the tens or the thous- 
ands who may qualify themselves and do 
successful ministerial work. 

Still more, we may remove an artificial 
barrier which excludes the whole sex with- 
out abdicating the use of judgment in the 
case of each particular candidate. A col- 
ored brother was admitted to the New Eng- 
land Conference in 1878 without a single 
objection on the ground of race. The re- 
moval of the color line has not flooded our 
Conference with negro preachers. Not 
another colored brother has been admitted 
since, not because the Conference has aban- 
doned the principle of fair play for all ra- 
ces, but simply because no other churches 
have wanted colored pastors. The New 
England Conference has been obliged to use 
its judgment and admit only a few of the 
many young men knocking at its doors the 
last dozen years. The question, what shall 
we do with the young women who with an 
open field before them might take the 
course of study and apply to our confer- 
ence for work, is to be met inthe same way 
that we meet this question now in regard 
to young men. The conference does not 
set aside the law of supply and demand and 
either admit or station men indiscriminate- 
ly. All we ask is that she shall mot by ar- 
tificial barriers thwart the action of this 
natural law in the case of women. Since 
Miss Oliver has added scores of converts to 
our churches, since she has saved to the 
denomination a church in Passaic and is 
making heroic efforts to save another in 
Brooklyn, since she has been asked to be- 
come the pastor of thirteen churches in the 
Methodist denomination, we do protest 
against a Bishop thrusting an official barri- 
er between her and those churches, refus- 
ing her the official recognition which he 
gives all similar helpers, and advising her 
to leave the denomination. 

The time has come for the church to ad- 
vance upon this question. The sweeping 
changes taking place in regard to Woman's 
position are not appreciated by us. ‘‘Within 
scarcely more than a decade and a half, one 
hundred and seventy cotducational universi- 
ties and colleges have sprung into being in 
this country. They outnumber by more 
than thirty all the colleges for men and all 
the colleges for women taken together.” 
The example of the United States has been 
followed by the universities of London, 
Paris, Rome and Copenhagen and by part 
of the German universities. For years cer- 
tain women desired to minister to their sis- 
ters in many delicate diseases. They were 
denied,—not simply the right to practice 
while incompetent, but a “air chance to 
qualify themselves at our medical schools 
and the right to practice after they had 
earned a degree by private study. The 
prejudices of the conservative medical pro- 
fession are giving way; women are admitt- 
ed to the first medical schools in America 
to-day and have as good a legal right to 
practice medicine as have men. Despite 
the barriers and the interminable delays 
with which we ministers charge our legal 
brethren, legal barriers against the sex have 
broken down and the highest court in the 
country now welcomes women to its bar. 

The evangelical churches are guilty of a 
double injustice upon this subject. The 
church has had more devotion and service 
offered her by women than any other insti- 
tution on earth. Two-thirds of her mem- 
bership and much of her support comes 
from women. Women have been freely 
chosen, often without pay, to work among 
our hardest and vilest classes as city mis- 
sionaries. Side by side with their brothers, 
women are trying to plant the standard of 
the cross in our hard and unrecognized 
misgion fields in South America, They are 
trying day and night to save their Chinese 
sisters in San Francisco. It was a woman 
who saved our mission in Africa. It is 
women who are piercing the caste of India. 
Twelve girls have gone out like martyrs to 
the fatal mission of Liberia. For the church 
to hold that the Bible allows and nature 
and God qualify women for the hardest and 
most dangerous part of the Christian serv- 
ice and greedily accept this devotion; and 
then for the church to persist, while laws 





yers and physicians and professors are all 
granting women their rights, that the Bible 
and nature and God all forbid her to grant 
women the frank official recognition which 
she extends to her common servants, is an 
act of double meanness. 

We expect the Methodist Church to lead 
the evangelical denominations in removing 
this disgrace: (1) Because the question is 
fairly before her and must be voted upon in 
May. (2) Because with the many guards to 
her ministry she can make the change with- 
out danger. (3) Because Wesley personally 
encouraged women as well as laymen to ex- 
hort and preach. His conference never 
sanctioned the step; but Sarah Crosby, 
Hannah Harrison, Misses Bosanquet, Hor- 
ral, Barret, Newman, and others publicly 
taught in the churches with Wesley’s knowl- 
edge and approval down to the day of his 
death. (4) Because for one hundred years, 
in the face of these verbal prohibitions of 
Paul and of public ridicule by other 
churches, the Methodist Church has main- 
tained the right and duty of women to pub- 
licly witness for Christ.—J. W. Bashford, 
Ph. D. 





* A WORD FROM MAINE. 


Your article in a recent number of the 
JOURNAL on the ‘“‘Crime of Maine” was 
good. They deserved it all, and yet, I do not 
wonder the average masculine mind sees so 
little in women to respect, when we consid- 
er that the average man looks upon the best 
dressed woman as the one best posted in the 
etiquette of society, as the ideal woman. 
What estimate must they have of our men- 
tal capacity? Appreciating as I do, that 
passage in the Testament that admonishes 
us to “be not weary with well doing, for 
we shall reap if we faint not.” After list- 
ening to the conversation of those who are 
considered leaders in society, I feel like ex- 
claiming, ‘‘How long, qh Lord, how long?” 
Iam satisfied that the greatest obstacle in 
the way of the emancipation of our sex is 
woman. How is it possible fora woman 
who conforms to the present style of dress 
to raise herself from her dependent condi- 
tion? She is fettered in mind, for it is im- 
possible for women to devote so much time 
to dress and yet find time to cultivate their 
minds. How is it possible for her to engage 
in any business that will render her inde- 
pendent with. her lungs so compressed in 
tight corsets that she cannot draw a long 
breath nor lift her arms above her head? 
Boots so tight that the circulation is stop- 
ped as she totters round balancing herself 
on the high pointed heels placed nearly un- 
der the middle of her boot. I really be 
lieve our fashionably dressed women are 
the greatest martyrs the world has ever 
seen, and if martyrs they must be, would 
that they might bring their sacrifices toa 
holier altar than that of fashion, but after 
all how much better are the average men? If 
the women make fools of themselves in the 
cause of fashion, they do so to please the 
men. No woman desires to displease the 
opposite sex and they are quick enough to 
detect what takes with them. I confess I 
am puzzled if not discouraged, and in every 
step I take in trying to bring about a re- 
form in the condition of Woman I feel as 
if the blind were leading the blind. I can 
only pray for more light. A. F. G. 





THE NEW AMENDMENT. 


The following letter will be submitted to 
the Chairman of Committee on Resolutions 
of Republican State Convention: 

To the Chairman and Committee on Resolu- 
tions of Illinois Republican State Vonven- 
tion: 

GENTLEMEN: It devolves upon me, as Vice- 
President of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association for Illinois, to voice the earnest 
request of thousands of tax-paying citizens 
of Illinois that you will submit to the ac- 
tion of the convention, in executive session 
convened, the following resolution: 

Resolved, That weinstruct our Representatives in 
Congress to vote for the poopeees amendment to the 
National Constitution “prohibitiug the several States 
from disfranchising United States citizens on ac- 
count of sex.” 

Allow me to emphasize the thought em- 
bodied in the masterly minority report 
upon this amendment, submitted to the 

nited States Senate by Senators Hoar, 

Mitchell, and Cameron, in which it is shown 

‘that the crimes that have stained our na- 

tional history have resulted from the denial 

of universal suffrage, not from its establish- 
ment.” Respectfully, 
ELizABETH Boyrnron HARBERT, 

Vice-President National W. 8S. A. 

HUW TO INCREASE THE STRENGTH OF 

WOMEN. 





After a good deal of reading and observa- 
tion on the subject, it seems to me now that 
the principal difference, whereby we are 
not the gainers, between us and the sterner 
sex ig our want of physical strength. As to 
mental equality, 1 hold we stand side by 
side, and that is greatly in our favor consid- 
ering the way we have been kept down and 
away from everything like vigorous mental 
training. 

For my part I do not wonder so many 
men are opposed to letting us ‘take our 
rights; there is great need for them to 
tremble and hold to their power as long as 
they can. But, granting us all our equal 
ground, we absolutely are not their peers 
physically. And I am not one who believes 
the difference insurmountable and necessa- 
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ry from our very constitution. But I do 
believe it will never be overcome while our 
girls are brought up as they have been, 
passing most of their days in stuffy parlors 
when they ought to be breathing the pure 
air of the fields or streets. If they were 
properly clothed, fed and exercised from 
the cradle, I see no reason why they could 
not be just as strong as boys. I think we 
are somewhat getting over the idea that 
invalidism is any more desirable in a wo- 
man than ina man. We surely want all 
our forcesin their full strength for our 
conflict with life, and for my part, I would 
rather die this minute than be obliged to 
m ope through the rest of my existence. 

This, of course, is entirely outside of en- 
forced invalidism which has often been 
turned to as good account by noble suffer. 
ers as full health in others. 

Before the ‘‘coming woman” of whom 
Mr. Emerson has been lecturing, arise, 
there isa great deal to be done by us the 
‘present women.” The mothers, especial- 
ly are responsible for her tarrying. I was 
pleased to notice in your paper some timely 
hints to girls on the subject of eating. It 
strikes me that it has become about the 
most important subject for consideration at 
the present time. 

There is something radically wrong with 
us physically, and I firmly believe that the 
food we eat has more to do with the sickly 
enervated condition of the present genera- 
tion, than any other cause, To begin with 
it isa well-known fact that the unrefined 
flours are better for us, in every way, es- 
pecially for our teeth, but instead of using 
them we persistently purchase the whitest 
Haxalls &c., carefully done up in white pa- 
per and as carefully deprived of the very 
properties that nature gave them for our 
especial benefit. 

The dentists tell us that we are deteriorat- 
ing in the matter of teeth, that the forma- 
tion of the arch of the mouth is changing 
and soon there will not be room enough for 
the usual number of teeth. Now this is any 
thing but a civilized state of affairs. Our 
legislators are busy with very much less 
important concerns, could they not do 
something to prevent this refining and de 
struction of the grains good for man? 

It is very well to give hints to girls, but 
I think we must begin with the children. 
Could mothers be induced to give their 
children the proper kinds of food in proper 
qualities and at propertimes? Unless there 
be some reform in these directions, I dread 
to think what we may become in one or two 
generations. Of course our whole success 
in life depends as much upon our physical 
condition as upon anyother. Lut what are 
we to expect from the children that are be- 
ing brought up now? I could put my hand 
on several who must inevitably grow up 
dyspeptics. Their stomachs are daily over- 
loaded with improper material, and the re- 
sult will unquestionably be physical dete- 
rioration. 

I think weare beginning to recognize 
the truth of what Mr. Hamerton says in 
his ‘Intellectual Life” when treating of the 
‘*physical basis” of that life. ‘The impor- 
tance of scientific cookery” he says ‘‘can- 
not be exaggerated. Intellectual labor is 
in its origin as dependent upon the art of 
cooking as the dissemination of its results 
is dependent upon paper-making and print. 
ing. Thisis one of those matters which 
people cannot be brought to consider seri- 
ously; but cookery in its perfection—the 
great science of preparing food in the way 
best suited to our use—is really the must 
important of all sciences, and the mother 
of the arts. The wonderful theory that 
the most ignorant cooking is the most fa- 
vorable to health is only fit for the dark 
ages. It is grossly and stupidly untrue. A 
scientific cook will keep you in regular 
health when an ignorant one will offer you 
the daily alternative of starving or indiges- 
tion.” Of course after the food is well 
prepared there still exists the necessity for 
each individual to determine, after study- 
ing well his or her peculiar wants of what 
kind and in what quantity his or her por- 
tion shall be. For the quantity is equally 
important with the quality, over-eating be- 
ing one of the great evils and the cause of 
much of thesluggish stupidity so prevalent. 

An overloaded stomach requires all the 
attention of the physical organization, all 
our forces are concentrated in assimilating 
the food, and we have no energy left for 
thought, and find ourselves often in a dull 
almost inane condition of mind. E. F. 








THE TEMPERANCE BALLOT FOR WOMEN 
AT THE WEST, 


Woman’s temperance ballot is no longer 
an untried experiment. The Sumter gun, 
as Miss Willard calls it, of the home pro- 
tection movement has been fired, and to the 
little village of Keithsburg, Ill, on the 
Mississippi river, belongs the honor of 
bringing on the first decisive action of the 
campaign. 

Most of your readers remember the move- 
ment inaugurated by Miss Frances Willard 
in Illinois over a year ago, by which in 
three months and with machinery all un- 
tried a petition signed by 90,000 women 
and 85,000 men was presented to the Illinois 
Legislature to give women the ballot on 
temperance issues. That mrayer in the 
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form of a bill was granted in the popular 
branch by a large majority, and was defeat- 
ed in the Senate by finaladjournment. But 
the general result was a victory to temper- 
ance; for such an interest was awakened 
by the thorough canvass’ made that at their 
elections in the spring 645 townships elected 
anti-license boards and shut up the saloons. 
In this was practical temperance in the 
State enlarged one hundred per cent in one 
year. 

This year they have planned to win over 
the State to prohibition by securing indi- 
vidual towns. Under the general incorpor- 
ation act each municipality is a supreme 
law unto itself over the liquor traffic, and 
has ‘‘full power to license, regulate and 
prohibit the sale or giving away of any in- 
toxicating, malt, vinous, mixed or ferment- 
ed liquors.” In the town of Keithsburg, 
before mentioned, its temperance women 
secured 300 signers to their petition for the 
submission of the issue to popular vote, and 
that in such vote women be invited to share. 
This was presented the latter days of March, 
and the board adopted an ordinance in 
keeping with the prayer of the petition, and 
of which the following is the vital section: 

“On the fifth day of April next, and at 
the election annually for municipal officers 
thereafter, a vote will be taken on the ques- 
tion of license and anti-license, and the 
board of trustees will be governed accord- 
ing to the majority vote as to licensing or 
prohibiting the sale of liquors. All persons 
having arrived at the lawful majority, and 
having the other qualifications of residence 
are entitled to vote,” 

On April 5, accordingly, the women de- 
posited their ballots upon the issue submit- 
ted, of license or no license, to the number 
of 165, being nearly all the women resident 
in the place, and, so far as known to those 
actively present, not one woman voted for 
the license; and a good number of men 
who had been accustomed to vote for license 
voted no license. The result wasa very 
large majority for sobriety. New temper- 
ance trustees were chosen who recognized 
the popular will as authoritative. The vot- 
ing occurred on Monday. Saturday and 
Sunday were largely given to temperance 
prayer and platform meetings, and at seven 
o’clock Monday morning fifty women gath- 
ered in a church and spent two hours in 
prayer. They then marched to the polls, 
the crowd of men fell respectfully back, 
and they voted. Not one uncivil word or 
rude jest was heard there all day long. Men 
were not only gallant to the 165 women 
but were made kind to one another by their 
presence. Other Illinois towns and villages 
are expected to do likewise on the 20th inst., 
when the annual spring elections mainly 
occur. 

A correspondent of ‘‘Our Union,” who 
was a joyful participant in the prayers and 
praises which accompanied this new move 
ment, chronicles the following: 

Our chief desire wus to observe the intro- 
duction of the new era from a Christian 
standpoint, and we cameaway gratified and 
satisfied. Many incidents are on record— 
signal answers to the prayers at the morn- 
ing meeting. Said one, ‘‘I could stand ev- 
erything but that woman's prayers; I shall 
now vote anti-license.” Verily God was 
there, as at the beginning of this crusade, 
and we gladly certify to this fact.—M. ZH. 
G. in Daily Advertiser. 





HOW TO ADVANCE WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Providence Journal thus concludes 
an article on ‘‘Women at Presidential Con- 
ventions:” 

“The cause of Woman Suffrage is par- 
ticularly one to be sustained and carried on 
by deliberate and well considered action. 
Its weakness is inthe appeal which it makes 
to sentiment and not to reason, and its prac- 
tical conditions are often lost sight of in 
its emotional elements. It is not to be won 
by enthusiasm or audacity, by emotional 
eloquence or fervid appeal, but by convinc- 
ing argument of its practical benefit and 
proof of calmness and practical wisdom in 
those for whom it is asked. The fortress of 
prejudice isin this case not to be carried by 
storm, and all attempts in that direction 
count as proof of the fundamental objec- 
tion to the politicel change. In fact, the 
cause has less to struggle against in the ins 
justice of men thanin the indifference of 
women, and the spread of knowledge and 
conviction of its benefits among the latter, 
would do much more to forward it than 
appeals to the former made by the excep- 
tional few and unsupported by the mass. 
The cause is advancing in a normal and 
healthy way. It has passed the stage of 
ridicule, and it will achieve success when it 
is shown that the majority of women want 
it and are qualified in political knowledge 
to assume its duties as well as exercise its 
privileges. And that will be a matter for 
quieter and more convincing demonstration 
than appearances at partisan conventions.” 
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THE COLOR’LINE AT AMHEKST COLLEGE. 


This treatment of the negro 1s peculiar, 
or nearly so, to West Point among the 
other institutions of the North. I know 
something about this matter. There is a 
young colored man, in whom I take a very 
greatinterest, who entered the junior class 
at Amherst College two or three years ago. 
He is an intimate personal friend of mine; 
he is n honored and welcome guest at my 
house, and he graduated at Amherst this 





last year, and now has been called to fill an 
important position among the scholars of 
the country. He was the son, I believe, of 
a North Carolma slave. I went with some 
of my family to attend his commencement 
as his friend at Amherst College, last July, 
and I inquired of President Seelye how he 
was treated there, and the answer was, that 
he was an universal favorite both with stu- 
dents and with teachers, When I arrived 
at the president’s house this young gentle- 
man was invited to meet me in his parlor as 
a guest, and [ do not suppose it occurred to 
a member of the faculty of that distin- 
guished institution of learning, or to a 
member of the class, in their demeanor 
toward this young man, to think of any- 
thing except what his personal qualities and 
character were. And the same change of 
public sentiment which has taken place in 
our other institutions will very soon, I be- 
lieve, reach> West Point.—From a speech by 
Senator Hoar. 
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WORK FOR WOMEN. 


American women are earning a living as 
artists, authors, barbers, bakers, bee-keepers, 
book-keepers, clergymen, companions, 
cooks, cashiers, canvassers, colorists, clerks 
of all kinds, copyists, confectioners, critics, 
draughtsmen, designers, dressmakers, dent- 
ists, decorators of all kinds, experts, en- 
gravers, employers of labor, embroiderers, 
farmers, floriculturists, frescoers, gardeners, 
governesses, horticulturists, housekeepers, 
insurance agents, jewellers, journalists, 
laundresses, landscape gardeners, lawyers, 
merchants of all kinds, manufacturers of 
all kinds, milliners, printers, proof-readers, 
pharmacists, physicians, painters, pattern- 
makers, photographers, specialists, survey + 
ors, stenographers, sculptors, shoemakers, 
skilled nurses, sewers, translators, taxider- 
mists, teachers of all kinds, type writers, 
telegraphers, tailoresses, upholsterers, wood- 
carvers. There does not seem to be any 
reason why women should complain of 
nothing to do.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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HOPEFUL SIGNS. 





The following clipped from the Daily 
Palladium of Richmond, Indiana, shows 
how unmistakably the cause of Woman 
Suffrage is affecting the public mind: 

‘*‘Woman Suffrage is gradua'ly but very 
surely gaining ground all over the courtry. 
Men do not, some of them at least, like to 
surrender this exclusive privilege of doing 
all the voting, but the time is not far distant 
when they must capitulate whether they 
like itor not. We noticed the other day 
that Iowa is discussing a proposition to 
admit women to membership in the Legis- 
lature. This is the longest step yet taken, 
but New York and many other States have 
started in the same direction, and begin 
with making women eligible to serve as 
school officers on boards of education.” 

Sentences like this can be found in many 
of the leading political papers. It is such 
a comfortable feeling to quietly contem- 
plate the progress—the conquest so far— 
and feel the consciousness that truth has 
been the watchword with the leading suf- 
fragists; that we have advocated it not be- 
cause this party, or that party, said thus 
and so, but because it is truth based on the 
immutable principles of right, and as such 
will carve its way through the rusty folds 
of public sentiment to ultimate recogni- 
tion. 

But in saying this I do not mean that we 
should slacken any effort, or let go any ar- 
gument, for much yet remains to be done, 
we have only got the work fairly started. 
The ship is rightly rigged, and will require 
steady helmsmen and courageous oarsmen, 
captain and crew conscientious and faithful, 
and we will snchor in the harbor where our 
voices can be heard echoing back the words 
of truth, that have wrought out the politic- 
al freedom of the race. Let us keep the 
armour bright with usage, and each one at 
her post, in their respective places of the 
work for the enfranchisement of women, 
and the consequent blessing of humanity. 

God speed the day. M. F. THomas. 


HUMOROUS. 


When a man attains the age of ninety, he 
may be termed XC-dingly old. 


The best cure for poverty is fréquently a 
sinecure. 


It is wrong for young men to shaff their 
seniors, for what is bad-in age is worse in 
youth. 


“Now,” said the examining physician to 
the unhappy pilot, ‘‘you must pick out all 
the reds you see.” The pilot commenced 
by grasping the learned professor’s nose, 
which was worsted. ‘“I'hat will do,” said 
the professor; ‘‘Your certificate is ready.” 


The latest from the logic class: Professor 
—‘‘Miss C., give an example of a true con- 
clusion drawn from two false premises.” 
Miss C.—‘‘Logic is an easy study; that’s 
false. I don’t like easy studies; that’s false. 
I don’t like logic; that’s true.” Class is 
dismissed. — Vassar Misceiiany. 

‘Don’t waste your time clipping off the 
branches,” said a woodman to his son, ‘‘but 
lay your axe at the root of the tree.” And 
the young man went out and laid his axe at 
the root of the tree, like a good and dutiful 
boy—and then went a fishing. Truly there 
is nothing like filial obedience. 


‘My friends,” said the political speaker, 











with a burst of jegpenoes eloguence, ‘I 
will be honest—” There were a Jarge num- 
ber of his neighbors present, and the terrific 
outburst of applause which followed this 
remark entirely upset the point which the 
orator was about to introduce. 

First miner—‘‘Fine dawg, Bill, named 
*im yet?” Second do—‘‘No, not yet, Jarge.” 
First do—*‘What say to call’im Siadstone?” 
Second do—‘‘Oh, no, that would be an in- 
sult to the statesman.’’ Second do—‘‘What 
say to call ’im Beaconsfield?” First do— 
‘That would be an insult to the dawg.”— 
[Fun. 

‘You must admit, doctor,” said a witty 
lady to a celebrated doctor of divinity, with 
whom she was arguing the question of the 
‘equality of the sexes,”—‘‘you must admit 
that woman was created before man.” 
“Well, really, madame,” said the astonished 
divine, ‘‘I must ask you to prove your case.” 
Wasn't Eve 
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MISS H. L. LANC 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, 
4 PARK 8T., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place. 


Founded by the Dress Reform Com- 
mittee appointed by the 


‘New England Woman's Clab 


In LADIES who are unable to visit our 
| 


9 Fee SS SS Lnancipation Waist Pattern 50¢ 





rooms and desirous of obtaining Custom 

made Under-garments, we have arrang- 

edaschedule of measurements, which 
carefully followed, wecan fit you as well 
as in person. 


MEASURES TO BE TAKEN. 
—( FOR )— 

TRACY WAIST, EMANCIPATION SUIT 
|GHEMELETTE, EMANCIPATION WAIST 
*Bust Measure. No, of inches. 
Under Bust Measure. *Waist Measure. 
*Length of Waist under Arm. 
Hips, three inches below the Waist. 
Width of Back across Shoulders. 
Length of Back from Neck to Waist. 
Length of Sleeve inside. 
Length of Sleeve outside. 
Length of Shoulder. Around Neck. 
Arm Size, (high up.) 
Length of Drawers, from waist down. 

*MEASURE TO BE SENT FOR PATTERNS. 

Orders and measurements sent by 

mail, must be filled at the risk of the 
| purchaser. All goods aresent C. O. D. 
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THE SEAMLESS 
UNION UNDER FLANNEL 
A SPECIALTY. 
‘LNGWUVS SSTINVAS V 
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gqoINd NI amonaqyu 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a: uw. to 4 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 2 a. w.,5 to 6 P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and as a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
— for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
scrofa Seer ete., etc. Her Hygienic Kid- 
ney Compound, has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, — micturicions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Improved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair 
preventing. El, hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent , and to allay irritation, her Abdomi- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses tic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat North Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars, 














THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
I\THE LIVER 
THE BOWELS 


and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action ni tt won- 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


LA URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES. AND NERVOUS 
cs Papen ye; 
causing free action of these organs 
2g redotlag ther power to throw off ¥' 


Why Saffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Pfles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered dneys ? 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 


health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 











MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWEB 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THES CURB I8 radical and ene 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y&& 


NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 


DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, 19 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 


sex, Ty 
dia E. Pinkham’s V 
wpipared atthe imine 
Pri No, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
ie 


$1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pete. Address as above. 
staL ees oe aura estas 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. a. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggista 





ABSORPTION vs DISEASE 








LIVER & STOMACH 
1B) 


PA 
CURES WITHOUT DOSING 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 1tf 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISONOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to 12, Address 


f. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


UAATTANV HOVWOLS 











BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE | 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest 
dorsed_ by 


sae CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
Gives good eutisfection wud ie nit neve 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A fall and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gans, oe for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons,{Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strin 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or — for cate 
agnes. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
llly 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, Aa? 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON, ly24 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Te:cher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, 50 cts. lesson. One | i 
ensure good Pt bo ons. ea 


11 Davis Street, 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
_ terms Heasonable, 
E. W. TYLER, Agene 306 Wohingto 
. + ent, 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 108 


FURNITURE, 








Boston, Mass, 











Braman’s 





Fine and|Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 

Mirrors, etc., etc. 

A large stock and complete assortment at unusually 
low prices. 
H. B. BRAMAN, 
Formerly BRAMAN,SHAW & CO., 


48 Haymarket Square, and 
104 nae Gs Fiend Steet Snob 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 












LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
28 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEE. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cuno Fv or Coffee,’ with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric’ ster , 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. + .10tf 


THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 

Parlor, Lib 
Invalid Ghais, 
bing pl Crib, Bed 
or com- 
taing Deaut > 
eoeny and 

m) n 

content, - 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel- 
ling Chair for the 














Invalid Position. 
or ‘ort of the Rheumatic s 
invaluable. Chair in Cune Seating for 
months isa . 
The Wilson awarded the highest 
ra their superiority and wherever 
hey have been exhibited. Warerooms Washing- 
ton street, M R. H. White & Co. 
Send for Illustrated ci 


circular. Address 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF'G CO., 





535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 
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of women began in “dog days” and hence 
was slow, was trum ae oud wide as 


of the oft-repeated, ‘Women do not 
want to vote.” of every kind were 
rungon it. If the few who did register at 
e of year-were*among the best and 

best ed women in the city or State, | 
it was ed with scorn as mpeg 2 
the sc Setrnenne te! to poor or less 
fortunate women. For a time ‘the air 


seemed thick with the various cries of op 
position, But this committee relaxed no 
means of enlightenment or help within 
their reach--and time in this case, as it 
does in every other, brought its own proof. 

Much delay and doubt arose at first from 
@ question in regard to the amount of tax 
women must pay. When it was definitely 
settled that the same tax was required of 
them for the fraction of Suffrage they had 
gained, that is required of men who vote 
on every question; and also that lists of 
property which cannot be taxed, and are 
never required of men were required of 
women, many o: them preferred to wait for 
the exercise of their right to vote till these 
defects in the law, which had been uninten- 
tionally made a part of it, should be cor- 
rected. 

In many towns and cities the assessors 
and selectmen, or registrars, showed the 
largest courtesy and good wiil to the new 
voters. In other towns, notably South- 
bridge and Grantviile, hindrances were so 
put fa the way that women who went five 
or six times to be assessed, at last lost their 
opportunity. But in the cities and towns 
women cast a respectable, if not so large a 
vote as could have been desired. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation circulated petitions fora Constitu- 
tional Amendment and for Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage. 

Petitions were circulated also for an 
amendment to the school sufirage law to re- 
duce the tax; to adapt the words of the law 
to its intent so that women may not be re- 
quired to furaish lists of property to the 
assessors which cannot be taxed when fur- 
nished and to allow those who have once 
been registered as voters to have their names 
remain in the voting lists as do the names 
of men. No one of these points was ca:- 
ried. Col. ‘It. W. Ligginson, Chairman of 
the House Committee against the report of 
the joint special committee of ‘Leave to 
withdraw” made a valuable minority report 
and brought discussion up in the House 
where the final vote was ngainst us. 

A bill for the rights of widows to act as 
executors in all cases in regard to the estates 
they have helped to create, had an excellent 
hearing before the committee, but was lost 
as was the bill for the right of a wife to be 
buried in the lot of her deceased busband. 

This committee desire to congratulates the 
as39tiation on the substantial gains of the 
past year. First is the school suffrage, 
which is an admission of the whole princi- 
ple of the right of women to vote. Second 
the bill for a sixteenth amendment present- 
ed to Congress by the Representative of 
Massachusetts, Hon. George B. Loring, by 
which no person can be disfranchised on 
account of sex, Third:is the admission. of 
women to the instruction of Harvard Col- 


lege. 

We have also the admission of women to 
membership in the Massachusetts Medical 
Association. A woman physician to the fe- 
male department in the lunatic asylum at 
Danvers, and at the State Alms House in 
Tewksbury; while all along the line, East 
and West, and over the sea, come tidings of 
an onward movement, one point after an- 
other gained for women. But the strong 
bulwark for defence of rights, the ballot, is 
still not obtained. Hence, as in duty bound, 
the Suffragists of this State will make and 
push their claim until the principle of equal 
rights which the monument on Bunker Hill 
represents, shall be applied to women as 
wellasto men. Which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Lucy Sronz, Chairman Ex. Com. 


‘Mr. Hinckley then read 
REPORT FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The past year has been one of consider- 
able interest and encouragement to the 
friends of impartial Suffrage in this State. 
The annual meeting of our Association was 
held in Concord on the 5th day of Novem- 
ber last, and not only was the attendance 
larger than for many years, but an earnest- 
ness and zeal were manifested that betoken- 
ed fresh efforts and cheerful sacrifices for 
the cause. At that meeting were present 
ahe Guvernor of the State, the President of 
the Senate and other State officials, while the 
clerical, the legal and the medical profes- 
sions were all represented; and in addition 
the veterau agitator, Parker Pillsbury, was 
present with a cheering word, and men and 
women in all ranks of life united their 
voices in behalf of the right. 

During the last year it was freely proph- 
esied that our school law would be repealed, 
but when the Legislature assembled last 
June, not only was no effort made to re- 
peal it, but it was amended so that women 
should be allowed to hold either of the of- 
fices of moderator, clerk or committee, if 
elected thereto. . During the same session 
a bill was introduced into the House of 

resentatives conferring the right of mu- 
Suffrage upon women, and it was 
favorably reported from the committee and 
received about one-third of the votes in its 
favor. This fact greatly encourages the 
friends of Suffrage to believe that before 
many years the women of the State will be 
voting on municipal questions; at any rate 
it is proposed to the next fight upon 


this e. 

At the school meetings in March, a very 
large number of women voted in many of 
the towns of the State, and a great many 
women were elected to offices in those meet- 
ings. It is evident that whatever prejudice 
once existed against women voting in school 
meetings, has substantially disappeared, aud 
it is now accepted as a proper and sensible 
thing; and so we believe that when the wo- 
men of our country are granted their full 


constitutional rights, and are permitted to 
vote on all questions of governmental con- 





that prejudice will vanish, opposi 


tion 
oil atan ol the wonder will be that a 


professedly free allowed themselves 
to sustain and defend a fundamental wrong 
for s» longetime. It requires only earnest 
work, abundant faith, and constant agita- 
tion to secure the change. In New Hamp- 
shire we propose to have faith, to do our 
share of the work, and to keep up the agi- 
tation until success comes. 

Wishing you an harmonious and profitable 
meeting, Iam in behalf of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association, 

J. H. GALuincsEr, Secretary. 


Next in order Mr. Hinckley read as fol- 
lows: 
REPORT FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation began this year’s work under the 
leasant auspices of an unusually success- 
ul and invigorating convention held in 
Beethoven Hall, Providence, November 6, 
1879. The report of the secretary stated 
that the sentiment throughout the State 
seemed more favorable than heretofore to 
the rights of woman, and that several cler- 
gymen not previously interested had given 
adherence to the cause. The report of the 
treasurer showed a small balance in the 
treasury. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected, and resolutions, reiterating 
the fundamental principles of the organi- 
zation, pledging the society to renewed en- 
deavors and emphasizing the need for 
sympathetic codperation among all avowed 
suffragists, were adopted. 

Following the business of the morning 
mecting were papers and addresses by Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Bhnce, Mrs. E. K. Church- 
ill, and Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Also 
a stirring appeal from Mr. Frederic A. 
Hinckley urging the wisdom of making 
school suffrage for women the present 
point of attack. 

At the afternoon meeting a large and 
intelligent audience were addressed with 

effect by Frederic Douglass, Rev. B. D. 

eck, Mrs. Stanton and Col. Higginson. 

The intermission between the afternoon and 

evening meetings afforded opportunity for 

a social tea, served at the rooms of the asso- 
ciation, and largely attended. 

In the evening Beethoven Hall was com- 
pletely filled. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
spoke in an admirable manner, and Mrs, 
Stanton closed the session with vigorous 
and effective words. 

With the impetus of this successful 
“send off,” our association undertook their 
work for the season, The popular feeling 
was for concentratiog our energies to secure 
school suffrage. Tiere was much to indi- 
cate that many influential persons were 
prepared to advocate a partial franchise 
who were_not favorable to unlimited suf- 
frage. It was deemed best to take advan- 
tage of this sentiment. Soas a4 preliminary, 
unusual efforts were made to obtain signa- 
tures to Schoo! Suffrage petitions, and with 
satisfactory results—about 3,500 names be- 
ing obtained, among which were those of 
prominent ministers, educators, and offi- 
cials. Then two of the regular meetiags of 
the association were devoted to establishing 
the justice and wisdom of school suffrage 
for women, 
addressed by Mrs. Howe, with her custom- 
ary ability; and at the latter, a paper being 
presented by Mrs. F. P. Palmer, secretary 
of the association. 

Early in February the Woman Suffrage 
petitions, more numerously signed then on 
any previous occasion, were presented in 
the State Senate, and at about the same 
time the petitions for school suffrage went 
into the House of Representatives and were 
referred to the committee on education. 
During the interval between the presenta- 
tion of the petitions and the reports upon 
the same, the executive committee of the 
Woman Suffrage Association were not idle. 
They took legal counsel as to the necessary 
steps for securing school suffrage, there 
beivg a difference of opinions as to the 
necessity or otherwise of anamendment to 
the State constitution. They also engaged 
the following speakers to address the Com- 
mittee of the Legislature at the hearing 
upon their petition, viz.: Mrs. Howe, 
Judge Russell, and George A. O. Ernst, of 
Boston, and Rev. E. G. Taylor, Augustine 
Jones, Rev. J. M. Brewster and others of 
Providence. In March the Legislative 
Committee submitted to the House a reso- 
lution to amend the constitution so as to 
enable women to vote for members of schoul 
committee and in all school district meet- 
ings. This resolution passed the House 
after an animated discussion by a vote of 
48 to 11. Two days later, however, the 
Senate refused to concur in the House reso- 
lution and the measure was lost for this 
year. The annals of failure are neither 
easy nor pleasant to write, and we wil: dis 
miss them with the hope that the uses of 
adversity are to be made profitable to the 
Rhode Island Suffrage Association in a 
near hereafter. 

Early in April measures were taken to 
define plans for summer work. In other 
words, the association set themselves, like 
King Bruce’s spider, to the task of begin- 
ning all over again. 

lt was resolved that a petition to Con- 
gress for a sixteenth amendment conferring 
the elective franchise upon women, be cir- 
culated throughout the State; also that the 
association urge the General Assembly to 
take early action upon the Woman Suffrage 
petitions now before the Senate. The as- 
sociation also issues a circular advisin 
energetic measures among the friends o 
Woman Suffrage throughout the State, and 
a leaflet appealing to the duties and inter- 
ests of mothers and teachers in participat- 
ing in the control of the public schools. 
They also intend, as far as practicable, to 
organize during the summer a series of 
parlor and pubiic meetiugs, with a view to 
forming local clubs throughout the State. 

Besirle the work reported, and directed 
toward immediate results, the Rhode Island 
Association has as usual held meetings de- 
voted to topics indirectly relevant to their 
object and aim. An able and extremely in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Quakerism and Wom- 
an Suffrage” was furnished on one occa- 
sion by the president. Mrs. Frances Har. 
per spoke of ‘‘The Colored Women of the 
South,” and the Rev. Ada C. Bowles occu- 


Tue former meeting being 





pied an afternoon with a practical talk 
concerning women’s igen. duties, and 
interests. Six social rings at which a 
tea has been furnished, have been held, and 
far from exhibiting signs of discouragement 
the Rhode Isiand Woman Suffrage i- 
ation appears, in the language of more 
than one of its members, to have ‘‘enlisted 
for the war.” 
Mrs. Fanny P. Patmer, 
Ree, Sec. R. 1. W. 8. A. 


Then came in order, which was also read 
by Mr. Hinckley: 
REPORT FROM CONNECTICUT. 


The movement in Connecticut for the 
past year has been marked chiefly by the 
quiet spread of the sentiments underlying 
it; and by an increasing activity and bold- 
ness in declaring those sentiments. We re- 
mark this fact everywhere. The timidity 
of the women themselves remains much the 
same; but the readiness of men to avow 
their changed and changing sentiments as 
to granting to women this privilege or right 
as they chance to regard it, has manifestly 
increased. This isdueno doubt in great 
measure to the fact that other states are 
plainly moving and have already moved. 

The action of New Semmpalire, Massa- 
chusetts and New York will affect us far 
more than that of Wyoming or the western 
states. It is near by us; we do look up to 
Boston yet alittle for our ‘‘notions;” and 
recognize New Hampshire as a cool con- 
servative state. No one can really tell how 
much behind all the rest of New England 
in this matter we shall at last be found. 
We have sometimes hoped that we should 
come in a trifle ahead at least of Vermont 
and leave South Carolina behind almost a 
year, but nothing is yet settied. 

The facts are few. The hard times pecu- 
liarly afflicted those who have carried on 
the agitation in Connecticut. Their time 
and energy were absorbed in business and 
by « want of business. 

Our good Gov. Andrews gain and most 
pointedly called the attention of the Legis- 
ature to this most flagrant and destructive 
mistake in our State policy. .That part of 
his message in which Woman Suffrage was 
alluded to was so unhesitatingly and hear- 
tily set forth, that it was better thar any 
possible Suffrage speech. It was put where 
no one could fail to find, to heed and to be 
convinced by it. 

The Legislature, after some hesitation, 
finally appointed a committee, of which the 
Hon. Gideon Hollister, author of some books 
of decided interest and value was appoint- 
ed chairman on the part of the House. 

It was one of the ablest, most fair-minded 
committees that have ever taken this sub- 
ject into consideration in this State. 

They heard with patience and with an 
anxiety to learn the facts, and they debated 
the matter well in the House. 

They were almost ail favorably disposed 
to begin with. They granted two hearings, 
at which Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven, 
and others, including Hon. John Hooker of 
Hartford, State Law Reporter and always 
foremost in every good work in this State, 
urged definite: and well considered action 
on two important points; one granting suf- 
frage to women on schoo! matters, and the 
other on questions of granting licenses un- 
der our local option license law. 

The latter was carried in the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 100 in favor of 
it to 98 against it. It was then rejected by 
the Senate by a vote of 20 against to 1 in fa- 
vor of it. 

The former was rejected in the House 
without a division, and this action was con- 
curred in by the Senate. So the question 
is again merely postponed. 

The public feeling in favor of this Suf- 
frage evidently spreads year by year. Some 
of the most valued friends of the measure 
are also urging some constitutional amend- 
ments that may need a constitutional con- 
veation to give our State housekeeping a 
bit of much-needed house-cleaning. ut in 
one way or another, by piece-meal through 
the Legislature, or by a general convention, 
this measure must now soon become a part 
of our fundamental law. We bate not a 
jot of heart or hope. Our defeats do not 
count. We count only our victories, and 
this particular year our record must be 
brief. But we can say that no point in re- 
gard to the rights of women before the law 
has in our state ever been given up. We 
take no step backward if we are rather slow 
to step forward. Signed, 

JOsEPH SHELDON. 


These, after being read, were accepted. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney then spoke of the 
School Suffrage Association, recently form: 
ed in this city, for active work in the inter- 
ests of education. 

Mr. Fay, of Southborough, called atten- 
tion to the recommendation in the report of 
the Executive Committee to get Woman 
Suffrage articles in the newspapers. He 
wished the Executive Committee to organ- 
ize this work. 

Mrs. Stone then read the following: 

A WORD OF CHEER FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. Stone:—Your invitation came to 
hand, but I find myself unable to go to Bos- 
ton and attend the Convention, which is so 
well worthy of attention. We are still 
doing something, week by week, to help on 
the cause of Woman Suffrage, and I think 
the people will be ready to take one step 
in advance of school suffrage in 1881, that 
is, grant municipal suffrage to women so 
that they may vote on that question which 
interests them more closely than any other 
_ now, the liquor question and the en- 

orcement of the prohibitory law. There 
are a great Many more women who are in- 
terested in this question than in the school 
question, although this latter subject inter- 
ested a larger number of women this year 
than it did last, and will do so to a still 
greater extent next year. 1 wish the cause 
of Woman Suffrage might advance more 
rapidly, but I suppose we shall have to work 
diligently and wait with patience till the 
whole lump of the people is sufficiently leav- 
ened to ‘‘rise” into a loaf worthy of being set 
before the ladies. Yours, 

JOHN SCALES, 
Dover, N. H., May 24, 1880. 





Mrs. Stone, on reading a letter from 
Mrs. Thomas, said: ‘‘She is president of 
the oldest Woman Suffrage society in exis- 
tence. It has just held its twentieth annual 
meeting. Mrs, Thomas has grown gray in 
her long service for equal rights, but bat- 
ing neither heart nor hope, she works right 
on.” 


LETTER FROM DR. MARY F. THOMAS. 


Mrs. Stone:—After a kindly greeting to 
the faithful advocates of the right assembled 
in eouncil at your meeting, permit me to 
say that every day’s experience deepens the 
conviction that the cause you have met to 
advocate, is based on the eternal and immu- 
table principles of justice and humanity, 
and I feel that we must not abate one iota 
of the carnestness with which we demand 
the recognition of our rights, 

Some one may think that we ought not 
to use the term demand, that we ought sim- 
ply toask. Well, that is an open question; 
and if one woman thinks best to ask, let her 
request the use of her rights in the most 
persuasive manner possible. Others may 
feel it more in keeping with the magnitude 
of the wrong inflicted, to demand a redress 
of our grievance, by the strong earnestness 
of appeal, making those who are monopo- 
lizing the political privileges that belong to 
woman equally with man, by virtue of our 
common humanity feel that we fully realize 
the enormity ‘of the pretension of this gov- 
ernment to the appellation of republican, 
while it robs one-half of those, they have 
denominated citizens, of the rights they 
claim for themselves, and places every wo- 
man in the land, on the level of the man 
who has been disfranchised for crime; and 
then tell us that ‘‘when the majority of wo- 
men ask for the ballot,” they will consider 
the propriety of giving it tothem. Some 
of us remember that the government did 
not wuit until a majority of the negroes asked 
for the ballot before they conferred the right 
of Suffrage on the colored men, and thus 
empowered that mass of uneducated, al- 
most heathen voters, to make laws that all 
white women are bound to obey. No one 
rejoiced more than the suffrage women that 
the shackles of human slavery were strick- 
en from the oppressed slave, but we cannot 
see the justice in the menial position that 
this same government assigns to every wo- 
man, no matter what her intelligence or 
moral or intellectual worth may be. 

And not only this injustice pertains to the 
government, but the church as well. We 
would naturally suppose that the disciples of 
Him who said to Woman: ‘‘Go preach my 

ospel,” would cordially extend the hand of 
raternal greeting to their sisters in the work 
and invite them to seats in their ecclesiasti- 
cal councils, in as much as itis admitted 
that the work of the church is mainly done 
by women; but sgain we are disappointed. 
any of us have been looking forward with 
ardent hope that the Gencral Conference of 
the largest Orthodox church in the land, 
now in session in Cincinnati, would do itself 
the honor to remove the restrictions that 
trammel the women ministers of that church, 
but thé developments of the last few days, 
give but little promise in that direction. 
Though there are many noble men in that 
conference who would gladly admit women 
ministers to all the privileges the church 
confers on themselves, but they cannot con- 
trol the opposition if it sets itself against it. 
It would hardly have been believed a few 
years ago, that the church would be the last 
of the professions toadmit women to equal- 
ity on its platform, but so itis. The medi- 
cal profession four years ago raised its in- 
viting voice to women physicians to share 
its responsibilities and its honors, thus ad- 
mitting them to equal membership in the 
highest medical association in America. 

Also the legal profession has opened the 
inner gates of its most exalted temple of 
justice, and the woman lawyer has walked 
into the Supreme Court of the United States, 
enjoying the same rights that pertain to oth- 
er members of that body. Let us hope that 
the spirit of liberality and magnanimity that 
actuates a large number of the members of 
the General Conference will so pervade the 
entire body, that before they close the ses- 
sion that shall give laws to the church four 
years more, that they will be constrained to 
remove the disabilities from women minis- 
ters, that together they will go on in teach- 
ing the doctrines of eternal truth in the way 
that is opened unto them. But my letter is 
growing too long; with earnest wishes for 
the success of your meeting. Very truly 
yours, Mary F, Tomas. 

Richmond, Ind., May 21, 1880. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins then read the 
report from Vermont, which+was accepted. 
Mr. Blackwell, for the committee on 
business, read a series of resolutions for 
discussion in the afternoon. Mr. Hinckley 
gave notice of his intention to move an 
amendment to the 3d resolution. The 
convention then adjourned to 2.30 o’clock. 
[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. ] 











A Democrat Cured. 


A leading democrat of Burlington, Mr. E. M. Sut 
ton, speaks in the highest terms of the curative pow- 
er of the celebrated Kidney-Wort. It first cured him 
of a distressing Kidney disease, and he now uses it 
whenever he has any symptoms of biliousness or 
needs toning up. It acts efficiently on the bowels, 
and cures the worst cases of piles. 


Kidney-Wort has proved the most effective cure 
for Piles and Constipation—be sure to try it. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club, Satur- 
day, May 29, 11 a. m., Annual Meeting of the Club at 
Wesleyan Hall. Lunch as usual after the meeting, 
for members. 

Monday, May £1,6P.m.to 10. Reception in hon- 

r 














or of Rev. m. H. Channing, Speaking at 6:30, 
Supper at 7:30. 
Wanted, By a Lady-Druggist, of experience, 


a situation in an institution or a store. Inquire at 


otfice of WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
stpaid. Send Te orders” to Educational and 
fodustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 
17ly 














J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


Is better than ever prepared to sat 
isfy the wants of his cust . 
We Po vee | 4 omers, 


ARPETING 


was never fuller or better selec; 
ed, and comprises the gems ofthe 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade 
from 18 cts, per yard ; Straw Mat. 
tings in White, Check and Fancy 
designs, Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty. 
WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public op 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice, 


Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest, 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
. Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston. 


Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards, 


TF. Ss WAIN, 
20 Cornhill, Boston, 


19—3mo 
JAMES NOTMAN, = 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS 80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore's Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridg 
§ ge at above ad- 
Soees, van be ewvaged to give residents of Cam- 
ge the opportunity of being Photog ed at ree 
ot g zraphed at re 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall length or three-f g 
3a per dover. ourths length, 
. Vameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per doze 
CARTES DE VISITES, fall lenath'on thoee-fourthe 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
. Cameo Vignett y , 
ne per dozen. ette Head, $4.00 per 
ne finish of these will be the same as my recu! 
work in Boston, where my prices are as follower se 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
; 7S ¢? samen, ° 
« ameo Viynette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
, oe per dozen. 
; Jameo = Vignett $ 
re dozen, gnette Head, $6.00 per 
Special attention given to Copying and Enlargi 
oe ays = kts description. Commissions o 
sited for Portraits in Oj Water C yray 
poy on hay by or Water Colors, Crayons 


NEW BOOKS. 


ODD OR EVEN? By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitn 
author of “Leslie Goldthwaite,” “Faith “4 
Greed,” be ete waite,”’ “Faith Gartney's 
carith thousand now printing, 


A HOPELESS CASE, 


at -y ib Epoar Fawcerr. ‘“‘Little Classic” 
e 


2—ly 








yg anne corer. $1.25. 

‘ oroughly delig cee ritty 

eminently Ausetioan."— Becton Troan sient 
’ 

Macaulay's Complete Works. 


New Riverside Edition. Printed on tinted and 
laid paper, and tastefully bound. A complete edition 
containing full indexes, a Memoir of Macanlay by 
DeAN MILMAN, and a Biographical and Critical Es 
say on Macaulay by Mr. E. P. Wuippre. 
pia seaeage A of England, 4 vols, $5. 
Critical, Historical, and D 

Essays. 3 vols. $3.75. a teaanaeea 
Speechesand Poems, 1 vol. $1.25. 

Complete Sets, 8 vols., Crown 8vo, $10. 

CERTAIN DANGEROUS TENDENCIES 
in en LIFE, and Other Paper: 
“We hope the book may be read generally and 

carefully.’’—Congregationalist, Boston. d 

THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By 
Thomas Hoghes, author of “Tom Brown at Rug: 
by.” $1. Cheap edition, 26 cents. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS, Selected and 
arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge. Admirable for 
schools and families. $1 25, 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume 
to ‘American Poems.”’ Selections from the works 
of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow. Whittier 
Holmes, Lowell, Tuoreau, Emerson. With Intro 
ductions and Notes, $1.25. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


By H. W. Lonare.itow. New Edition. $1.00. 

A new, tasteful, inexpensive edition of this beat: 
tiful dramatic poem, which has been admired an 
enjoyed all over the civilized world. 


*,*For sale by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, 00 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi 
tute for corsets.) Tronsseanx artistically'designed and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BA'TES, Room 7, 129 ‘Tremont St- 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com 
plete in every department, is now o to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 
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